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Chronicle 


Home News.—The first matter confronting the new 
Congress was ratification of the debt moratorium negoti- 
ated by President Hoover last June with the approval of 
Congressional leaders. It was impos- 
sible to secure ratification before De- 
cember 15, the date of the half-yearly 
payments. The President’s demand for ratification was 
expected to be met, but he was subjected to severe criti- 
cism for his independent action, particularly by Repre- 
sentative McFadden who accused Mr. Hoover of “ selling 
out.” Under-Secretary of the Treasury Mills endeavored 
to secure the assent of Congress to a proposal that the 
Government inform foreign countries that they would 
not be “ subject to just criticism ” if they did not pay the 
instalments on December 15. This Congress refused to 
do and the White House announced that it would take 
this action on its own authority. Meanwhile, Secretary 
Mellon and his assistant, Mr. Mills, vigorously upheld the 
President’s proposal for a re-examination of the War 
debts in the light of capacity to pay on the part of the 
debtor. The principle of capacity to pay was strongly 
opposed by Senator Borah and many others on the two- 
fold ground that it would lead to cancellation or great re- 
ductions and that it would still further diminish the credit 
of foreign countries. The problem was still further 


Congressional 
Activities 


complicated by the insistence of the bankers that private 
loans to Germany receive priority and by the promise of 
Hitler that this demand would be accepted by him. Sec- 
retary Stimson entered the fray by demanding speed in 
passing on the moratorium and he was supported again 
by Under-Secretary Mills. At the same time, there was 
evident a strong determination on the part of some to 
cease making political capital out of the debt question 
and the necessity of higher taxes, and on the part of 
others—including some close to the President—an equally 
determined effort to make these matters partisan issues. 

The Republican Party voted to hold its National Con- 
vention in Chicago on June 14, 1932. At the same time, 
Secretary of War Hurley in two speeches opened the 
campaign for Mr. Hoover in militant 
fashion. Mr. Hurley’s prospects for the 
Vice-Presidential nomination had been 
somewhat dimmed by the announced intention of Vice- 
President Curtis to accept the renomination if it were 
offered him. On the Democratic side, Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt continued to strengthen his position but there 
was a growing effort on the part of his opponents to come 
out for Newton D. Baker. 


Political 
Events 


Austria.—Dr. Walter Pfriemer, who led the abortive 
Heimwehr putsch of September 13, with several of his 
aides came to trial before the Graz Court on a treason 
charge. It was thought that the trial, 
like the revolution, would be something 
of a burlesque affair with little or no 
penalty for the offenders. Many of the Court officials 
were Heimwehr men. Fascism as illustrated by the Nazis 
of Germany under Hitler was gaining force in Austria, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. It was reported that 
Hitler would visit Italy to gather support for the Fascist 
movement. 


Trial of 
Dr. Pfriemer 


Canada.—In a statement dealing with the public debt 
and the Federal revenue and expenditure, the Finance 
Department indicated that there would be a deficit of 
about $100,000,000 for the current year. 
The additional levies which, according 
to the budget, were expected to yield an 
additional revenue of $78,175,000, brought in $40,000,000 
less in eight months than in the corresponding period last 
year. The deficit, however, was fully covered by the 
Canadian national-service loan, a domestic issue of $150,- 
000,000, offered by the Department of Finance. Five 
and ten year bonds at five per cent in units as low as $100 
were put on the market on November 23. Within eight 
days, earlier by twelve days than the date specified, the 
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lists were closed since the subscription had reached the 
sum of $215,000,000, that is, $65,000,000 more than had 
been sought. The bonds were bought by companies and 
individuals, and there was no need for the help of banks. 
Through the receipts from the loan, the Government will 
be enabled to carry on until trade and revenue improve. 
The fact that this domestic loan was over-subscribed 
helped ‘considerably in establishing confidence in the Gov- 
ernment and effecting stability in trade and finance. 
After a three weeks’ trip to England, Premier Bennett 
arrived in Halifax on December 12. While in London, 
he discussed with the British Government the holding of 
the Imperial Economic Conference in 
Ottawa next summer. This Conference, 
according to J. H. Thomas, Secretary 
for the Dominions, will be held earlier than anticipated, 
probably before July, since further action on tariffs and 
preferences by Great Britain and the Dominions must be 
dependant on the resolutions adopted at the Conference. 
In regard to the adoption of the Statute of Westminster 
bill, Mr. Bennett said that the oid political British Empire 
disappears and a new economic union is being built. 


Bennett 
Returns 


. China.—The national and international situation took 
on a new aspect when on December 15 President Chiang 
Kai-shek resigned all his offices as the major condition of 


President a Canton-Nanking agreement under 
Chiang which the Cantonese assumed control of 
Out the Government. Lin Sen, veteran 


Chairman of the Nanking Legislative Council, became 
Acting President and General Chen Ming-shu assumed 
the Presidency of the Executive Council pending the re- 
organization of the Government, which was in the hands 
of the Canton leaders, Dr. C. C. Wu, Eugene Chen, Wang 
Ching-wei, Dr. Sun Fo, and Li Wen-fan. An official an- 
nouncement stated that President Chiang Kai-shek agreed 
to resign in the interest of national peace arid to obtain a 
united front to deal with the Manchurian crisis, but that 
he would be invited to become Chairman of the National 
Defense Council. The President’s resignation was fol- 
lowed by offers of other Nanking leaders to resign, in- 
cluding ‘Dr. Wellington Koo, officiating Foreign Minister. 
and T. V. Soong, Finance Minister, but these were not 
aceepted. The President’s resignation crowned with suc- 
cess the revolt initiated by the Cantonese leaders last April 
when they set up a separate government and caused Gen- 
eral Chiang to defend his position. They had charged 
that the Nanking regime was not really democratic but a 
virtual dictatorship or military ascendancy. The feeling 
against Chiang had been intensified following the failure 
of the League of Nations to demand that the Japanese 
evacuate Manchuria by a specified time and was precipi- 
tated by sudden riots in the important national centers. 
While the Government was changing and a Cabinet 
crisis was occurring in Tokyo, new troop movements dis- 
turbéd Manchuria and scattered fighting with a number 
of casualties was reported. There were 
skirmishes in the areas northeast of 
Mukden and around Tsitsihar. On De- 
cember 16 Chang Hsueh-liang resigned his command of 
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the Chinese forces in Manchuria to his uncle Chang Tso- 
hsiang, brother of Chang Tso-lin. While the Japanese 
originally maintained that all power of Chang Hsueh-liang 
in that region should be wiped out, more recent advices 
indicated that they would accept dominance by his uncle, 
former Governor of Kirin. Restoration of the former 
Governor of Fengtien Province to office also marked a 
Japanese gain. From Tokyo the new Premier said that 
the Japanese would withdraw from the occupied territory 
when the Chinese quit the Chinchow district. On De- 
cember 16 the new Japanese Cabinet decided to send more 
troops into Manchuria and it was reported that the boy- 
cott had cut Japanese trade with China sixty per cent in 
the last three months. The political changes both in 
Tokyo and Nanking caused anxiety in League of Nations 
circles, but it was too soon to know just how the recent 
Council resolution would be affected. The Inukai Cabinet 
of Japan was considered to represent a complete triumph 
of the military party. In China the assumption of power 
by the Cantonese leaders strengthened the already bitter 
anti-Japanese feeling. 


Czechoslovakia.—The annual report of the Minister of 
K:ducation on the school budget took up in detail charges 
that the minorities were being neglected. In Slovakia, ac- 
cording to the report, there was difficulty 
in dividing up schools owing to the dis- 
sensions still active there concerning the 
proper language of instruction. As for the German 
minority, it was claimed that there was a slightly higher 
average of German children in the forms; a practically 
equal proportion of elementary and secondary schools to 
the population; while in the matter of technical schools 
the Germans were thought to be somewhat favored. Cer- 
tain problems of adjustment were practically insoluble, 
owing to the complex local situations. 


School 
Distribution 


Germany.—The appointment of Dr. Karl Goerdeler as 
price-control Commissioner with unlimited powers showed 
to what extent the Government intended to go to balance 
its budget against shrinking income. 
Severe as the measures in the latest 
decrees were, the majority accepted them 
in the hope that the Republic might be saved through 
Bruening’s strong policies from the dreaded evils of in- 
terior revolution under the Hitler flag. In spite of Hitler’s 
declarations for peaceful and legal methods, the Social 
Democrats were said to hate him and to have pledged 
themselves to fight his control, preferring to stand with 
Bruening. The Reichsbanner was particularly aroused to 
war on Hitlerism. France was reported to fear the con- 
sequences of Hitler control, with Premier Laval favoring 
Bruening. After the scathing attack of Chancellor Bruen- 
ing, Hitler withdrew from Berlin to Munich; and being 
denied the use of radio and another foreign press forum, 
he contented himself with issuing an open letter to Bruen- 
ing, but it was treated with disdain in Germany. Dr. 
Herman Dietrich, Minister of Finance, announced that the 
budget had been cut to the lowest possible figure. $2,400.- 
000,000. 


New Price 
Commissioner 
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Great Britain.—\\ith very little opposition, the House 
of Lords passed the Statute of Westminster bill by which 
legal and constitutional equality with Great Britain is 
given to the Dominions. In the debate 
of the Upper House there was none of 
the bitterness shown by Winston 
Churchill and the Tories in the House of Commons. The 
royal assent was given to the bill on December 11. The 
House of Lords also endorsed, by a large majority, the 
Government policy in regard to India and to the results 
of the Indian Round Table Conference. A few days 
previously, in the House of Commons, Mr. MacDonald's 
National Government was favored by a vote of 369 to 43 
on its Indian policy of conciliation and cooperation in 
building a federal structure of government. In this de- 
bate, also, Winston Churchill led the opposition. 

Animated discussion marked the progress of the Burma 
Round Table Conference, which opened in London on 
November 27 and is likely to continue for several weeks. 
Twenty-three Burmese delegates © were 
present, and two representatives each 
from the three British parties were in at- 
tendance. At the Indian Conference held last year, Burma 
was cut off from India and a separate status was promised 
the country by Great Britain. The British Government 
contemplated a limited form of self-government but not 
the formation of a new Dominion or even a government 
with the powers of the projected Federal India. Some of 
the Burmese leaders demanded, from the first session, that 
there should be no separation, for the present, of Burma 
from India; but if separated, Burma should be given a 
complete and responsible system of self-government. 


Government 
Upheld 


Burma 
Conference 


Japan.—On December 11 Premier Wakatsuki tendered 
the resignation of his Cabinet to the Emperor. Political 
friction and particularly the desire of Kenzo Adachi, 

Minister of the Interior, to obtain the 


pera leadership in the Minesito party, now in 
power, were mainly responsible for the. 
crisis. In the background, however, were financial and 


commercial problems along with the trouble in Manchuria. 
Opponents of the Prime Minister had accused the Gov- 
ernment of lacking a definite foreign policy and were also 
dissatisfied with its financial program. 

The following day a new Cabinet representing the 
Seiyukai, the minority party in Parliament, was formed 
under the Premiership of Ki Inukai. Its personnel in- 

cluded: Foreign Minister, Kenkichi 

a Yoshizawa; Finance, Korekiyo Taka- 
, hashi; Home, Tokugoro Nakahashi; 
Commerce, Yonezo Mayeda; Agriculture, Teijiro Yama- 
moto; Justice, Kisaburo Suzuki; Communications, Chuzo 
Mitsuchi ; Overseas, Toyosuke Hata; Railways, Takejiro 
Tokonami. The War and Navy Ministries, appointed 
by those services, were assumed by Lieut.-Gen. Sadao 
Araki and Vice Admiral Mineo Osumi respectively. The 
stability of the new Cabinet was problematical as it de- 
pends chiefly on the support it will get in Parliament, and 
since the Seijukai numbers only 171 members against 
the Minesito’s 251 it can be outvoted at any time the Op- 
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position chooses. It is improbable, however, that the Op- 
position would force a crisis during the coming session, 
because the Government would then dissolve and a gen- 
eral election would be more than national finances can 
stand. It was generally agreed that the new Government 
would last the year. 

After the first formal Cabinet meeting an order was 
issued imposing an embargo on the export of gold as a 
matter of urgency. A statement by Viscount Takahashi, 
Gold the new Finance Minister, said that the 
Basis embargo had been adopted because 
Abandoned Japan had been unable to make ends 
meet since she restored the gold standard last year and the 
result of this action had been depression in industry and 
an outflow of gold. The fall of the yen caused heavy 
losses in speculation, and the Tokyo stock market and 
other exchanges throughout the country closed on De- 
cember 14 owing to extremely bullish conditions follow- 
ing the suspension of the gold standard. 


Mexico.—On December 12, the Church in Mexico 
celebrated with brilliant ceremonies the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the Apparition of the Blessed Virgin to 
the Indian, Juan Diego. It was a mag- 
nificent demonstration of Catholic faith 
and more than 500,000 pilgrims attended 
it. Masses were said in the Basilica and in all the 
churches of the city continually from midnight on, and 
Solemn Mass was said by Archbishop Diaz in the Basilica, 
after which the Apostolic Delegate preached a sermon. 
After the Mass, the traditional roses, in memory of the 
miracle, were blessed in thousands. Every Catholic or- 
ganization was represented and the diplomatic corps was 
present in full force. There were also the Catholic rep- 
resentatives from every country in South and Central 
America, and many pilgrims from the United States. The 
result was expected to be a great quickening of Catholic 
religious spirit. The aftermath, however, was painful, 
radical politicians rising up day after day in the Chamber 
of Deputies and Senate to denounce the celebrations as 
mercenary and political in character. The former charge 
referred to the donations given by the pilgrims for the 
extensive alterations to the Basilica, and the latter was 
without foundation. The diplomatic corps, under criti- 
cism, announced it had attended as a matter of courtesy 
to the Mexican people and because Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe is the Patroness of all Latin-America. A Senator 
who decorated his house was expelled from the party, an 
army band which played at the Basilica was suppressed, 
and Government officials who took part were expelled. 
The Church authorities maintained a becoming silence in 
the face of these attacks. 


Guadalupe 
Celebrations 


Poland.—M. Zaleski, Foreign Minister, returned from 
a short visit to London. In a published interview he de- 
clared that the main purpose of his conference with 
Zaleski British statesmen was to make clear 
Visits Poland’s needs and demands for protec- 
London tion and foreign policy before the Dis- 
armament Conference. Poland was set to prevent any 
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change in the Polish Corridor matter. Peace seemed 
to have returned to the universities, with little to report 
of student disturbances. Details of the Brest-Litovsk trial 
were meager because of censorship. 


Russia.—Generous promises were made by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Government for the coming 
year, in the way of providing alleviation for the working- 
men of the Russian Soviet Union. The 
supply commissariat, the public-feeding 
agencies, and light manufacturers would 
all be accorded greater capital facilities. Increased pro- 
vision for workers’ homes, cultural improvements such as 
theaters, clubs, etc., increased electrical output, larger sup- 
plies of butter, meat, and eggs, new roads, improved rail- 
roads, were all foreseen. In the meanwhile seventy-seven 
persons were convicted, in Astrakhan, of “ systematic 
embezzlement of bread,” and official complaints continued 
as to the delays, “ subversive class activities,” and other 
obstructions hindering grain collections. 


Promises and 
Complaints 


Spain.—On December 12, a brilliant diplomatic recep- 
tion was tendered to Spain’s new President, and on the 
afternoon of the same day Premier Manuel Azafia’s Gov- 
ernment formally placed its resignation 
in the President’s hands. On the follow- 
ing evening Sefor Azafia was again ap- 
pointed Premier and asked to form a Cabinet. Political 
leaders were agreed, the press reported, that the new 
Government should be composed of exactly the same par- 
ties as the coalition Cabinet which had just resigned. Con- 
vinced of this himself, the Premier took counsel with 
minority leaders and with President Alcala Zamora, and 
on December 15 announced the names of his Ministers. 
The Cabinet was, of course, predominantly Left, and this 
was expected to hasten the complementary legislation still 
needed before many of the provisions of the Constitution 
can be put into practice. The presence in the Cabinet of 
Francisco Caballero as Minister of Labor and the sur- 
prising absence of Alejandro Lerroux were a triumph for 
the Socialist party, although it would seem that it was 
through the efforts of ‘Sefior Lerroux that the Socialists 
failed to win the important post of Minister of Finance. 
The only post vacant at present writing was the Ministry 
of Communications, but this portfolio was offered to An- 
tonio Rodriguez, who was expected to accept it. The com- 
position of the Cabinet was announced as follows: Manuel 
Azafia (Republican Action), Prime Minister and Minister 
of War; Luis de Zulueta (Independent), Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Jaime Carner (Catalan), Minister of 
Finance; Alvaro de Albornoz (Radical Socialist), Minis- 
ter of Justice; José Giral (Republican Action), Minister 
of the Navy; Santiago Quiroga (Gallegan), Minister of 
the Interior; Fernando de los Rios (Socialist), Minister 
of Public Instruction; Francisco Caballero (Socialist), 
Minister of Labor; Marcelino Domingo (Radical Social- 
ist), Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry; 
Indalecio Prieto (Socialist), Minister of Public Works. 
—On December 17, the Cortes met and gave a vote of 
confidence to the new Government of 294 to 4. Many 
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delegates were absent. The leader of the Opposition, 
Alejandro Lerroux, voted for the Gov- 
ernment. Before adjourning on De- 
cember 18 until January 3, the Cortes 
considered the budget and drew up plans for the new 
legislation when it reconvenes, which will, as Premier 
Azafia said, “ complete the revolution.” It was expected 
that the religious laws would take first place. 


Vote of 
Confidence 


International Economics.—No agreement was report- 
ed by the experts meeting at Basel as a special advisory 
committee to consider Germany’s credit situation. Much 
of the time had been spent examining 
Germany’s budget figures. The experts 
admitted the French contentions that 
large holdings exist abroad, but they claimed inability to 
obtain complete information. The Wiggin report had 
estimated it at 8,400,000 reichsmarks. A deficit amounting 
to ten per cent was found in the operation of the German 
railways. A report presented by Dr. Homberger, director 
of the German Reichsbahn concluded a series of reports 
presented by Germany to establish, first, the crushing 
burden of Germany’s foreign debt; second, the impos- 
sibility of maintaining a balanced budget; and, third, the 
diminishing hope of Germany’s maintaining her favorable 
trade balance. The French, however, showed no signs of 
moving from their settled position, that the provisions of 
the Young plan being intangible, the matter of permanent 
relief from reparations could not be taken up. At a 
plenary meeting on December 17, the committee formally 
decided to abandon the idea of including in their report 
any definite figure for the Reich’s foreign assets. Their 
probable income for 1932 would be between 300,000,000 
and 400,000,000 marks ($75,000,000 and $100,000,000). 
German expenditures rose 3,700,000,000 reichsmarks be- 
tween 1926 and 1930. 

In Paris on December 13 a conference was opened of 
the world’s great sugar-producing nations to seek a work- 
ing accord to control the production and sale of that com- 
modity. The success of the Chadbourne 
plan, hailed last spring as presenting a 
solution of the sugar problem, was re- 
garded as at stake. A struggle between the producers of 
Java and Cuba was predicted. The great drop in world 
consumption of sugar necessitated this reconsideration. 


Young Plan 
Committee 


New Sugar 
Conference 





Next week’s issue will contain the annual Re- 
view of the Year. 

The Editors will combine in the Chronicle, 
which will set forth the principal events of the 
year in each country. 

The review of the Catholic year in the United 
States will be done by the Editor; John LaFarge 
will draw a picture of the sharp contrast between 
the beginning and the end of the year in the inter- 
national scene; William I. Lonergan will discuss 
the advances in apologetics; Francis Talbot will 
survey the literary field; Charles Lischka will 
do the same for education; and Philip H. Burkett 
will deal likewise with sociology. 
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A Child Is Born to Us 


ISCUSSING the Nativity the great St. Bernard 

observes that we are to distinguish three comings 
of Christ. His first advent marked the manifestation of 
the God Man in the flesh: “ The Word was made flesh.” 
His second coming is His invisible entrance into men’s 
souls through grace to apply to them the redemption His 
Incarnation and subsequent Passion merited: “As many 
as received him he gave them power to be made the sons 
of God.” Finally, on the last day He will come in power 
and majesty to judge the world: “ They shall see the Son 
of man coming in the clouds of heaven.” The incom- 
parable advantages that we hope for from His first com- 
ing and our security at His last depend on our receiving 
Him in the second by which He takes possession of our 
hearts and establishes therein His kingdom. The secret 
for attaining this is His own revelation: “ Unless you 
become as little children you shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

Christmas is essentially the feast of childhood. The 
God Man that the Christian world worships is a tiny babe 
in a crude crib: “ You shall find the infant wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manger.” The seed of 
real joy at Christmastide is the practical recognition of 
this mystery. 

Ours is an age of sophistication, of skepticism, of much 
hypocrisy and double-dealing. The spirit of the child is 
one of guilelessness, of faith, and frank sincerity. It is 
because men lack the innocence of little ones that they 
so often lack peace and contentment with the world, that 
there is such unhappiness among them, that so much of 
the world’s time is given to worrying. Children have 
neither anxieties nor enemies. Their desires are few and 
simple. If they be not satisfied they do not repine or 
surrender their joyfulness. 

The Babe Christ experienced poverty and suffering and 
abandonment even in the cradle. But He was happy in 
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the knowledge that He was in the keeping of His devoted 
Father in Heaven. We would have fewer cares and more 
peace were our faith livelier in the Divine truth that we 
are God's children, that He holds us in the hollow of His 
hands, and that nothing untoward will happen to us so 
long as we keep close to Him. Life’s sweetest joy comes 
from nearness to Him. This we get from grace com- 
municated by the Holy Spirit through God’s Incarnate 
Son, particularly in the Eucharist. There, in a hidden 
mysterious way, the Word-made-flesh most intimately 
unites Himself with the soul: “ I have come that they may 
have life and have it more abundantly . . . He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in 
him . . . He that eateth me the same also shall live by 
MSs... If any man eat of this bread he shall for ever.” 


Cooperation Between Catholic Organizations 


HERE was a time when it was a common complaint 

that the Catholics in this country were unorganized. 
That time is past. Since the War, and especially since 
Pius XI has issued his many calls for the Catholic laity 
to cooperate with the Hierarchy, by an actual participation 
in its apostolate, in Catholic Action, we have many groups, 
societies, and federations into which the layman may fit 
himself for concrete work according to his desires and 
aptitudes. We are well supplied with the framework for 
Catholic Action in its fullest sense; we have a keen desire 
among layfolk to help; it only remains in places for some 
leader to say the word which will bring our Catholic lay- 
folk with a jump to the colors. 

In this new situation, of course, new and entirely dif- 
ferent problems have arisen. Aims overlap; concrete pro- 
grams claim the same personnel for two or more different 
activities; the same field is appealed to in order to enlist 
workers in divergent operations. Rivalry will arise when 
there should be none, except what has been splendidly 
described as the “ rivalry of good deeds.” Unless good 
sense and Christian charity control, there will be bitter 
feeling in direct proportion to the zeal displayed, and 
what should be schools for saints might take on the aspect 
of an arena. Thus in the case of federations like the 
N.C.C.M., the N.C.C.W., the Catholic Alumni Federation, 
the Federated Colored Catholics, and others, the activities 
of the central body will in no wise conflict with those of 
the individual societies, but rather will provide informa- 
tion, inspiration, and other means for the member bodies 
to carry on their own special work more effectively. 
Again, a society like the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin 
has a central office from which flow all sorts of projects, 
programs, and suggestions for the individual Sodality to 
adopt, and which conducts leadership schools and conven- 
tions where these programs and projects are given con- 
crete form. A society like this, or the various Third 
Orders, with a general aim, which is the personal sancti- 
fication of its members and the adoption of every kind 
of good work for the neighbor, will never find it difficult 
to accommodate its activities to the aims of other societies 
which have a particular aim, such as international peace, 
the foreign missions, or the liturgy or ecclesiastical art. 
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Thus recently the central office of the Sodality sent out 
of its own accord a statement of four principles by which 
it has been guided in its relations to the Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade, for the Crusade appeals to stu- 
dents and so in a great measure does the Sodality. The 
central office simply binds itself to leave the field free to 
the Crusade in mission matters, while naturally leaving 
the individual Sodalities free to do what they wish, accord- 
ing to local conditions. No doubt it would do the same 
as regards other societies where it is satisfied that a par- 
ticular work is adequately carried on. It would like to 
feel that a good Sodalist is one who receives from the 
Sodality itself the inspiration to join and to work strenu- 
ously for any good work that may attract him. Its atti- 
tude is recommended for its common sense and charity, 
and its recognition of the many mansions that make up 
Our Father’s house. 


The Woes of the Farmer 


HE woes of the farmer are ever with him, and it 

may be conceded that most of them are real. Writ- 
ing in the Georgetown Record, a farmer states that at no 
time had he and his neighbors possessed more corn and 
fruit, and less money. But he saw a gleam of light on 
the horizon, and it came from a hand of tobacco. That 
showed where the farmer might find his money crop. 
But his optimism probably suffered a severe shock when, 
only a few days later, the tobacco auctions in Lexington 
broke up in a riot. The prices offered by the manufac- 
turers were so small that the farmers could sell only at 
a heavy loss. 

With Jefferson’s prophecy in mind, it seems high time 
for the country to decide whether it wishes the farmer to 
continue his work, or to lapse into a lost species. Theo- 
retically, it is possible for large corporations to supply a 
country with its food, working the farms with hired labor. 
This would be a wasteful method, no doubt, so wasteful 
indeed, that some reject it as wholly impracticable. Under 
careful supervision, however, it might be found profitable 
from a financial point of view ; but, as is obvious, it would 
create something closely akin to farm serfs, corresponding 
to the wage serfs functioning in the factory systems. 

The present year finds the farmer with unusually large 
crops. Some can be retained for domestic consumption, 
but the money crop must be marketed, or the farmer is 
in distress. When the crop is of a sort that can neither 
be kept for home use, cotton or tobacco, for instance, 
except in very limited quantities, nor sold at a profit in 
the market, distress is general. Mortgages are foreclosed, 
insurance lapses, homes and farms are sold for taxes, and 
at the end of his exhausting toil, the farmer has nothing 
but larger debts. In many districts the banks have ex- 
tended credit beyond the line of safety, and county author- 
ities have winked at unpaid tax bills. Obviously, how- 
ever, the limits of this leniency must be circumscribed. 

No one field of production and distribution can be com- 
pletely isolated from any other. When the laissez-faire 
policy rules the manufacture and marketing of steel, it will 
prevail in a greater or less degree, but always effectively, 
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in the production and sale of food stuffs, and of every 
other commodity. The problems of the farmer are linked 
with all social and economic problems, and cannot be 
solved apart from them. 

Congress has been asked to consider new policies of 
relief. Certainly, the needs of the farmer are keen, but, 
in our judgment, they cannot be met by a plan which 
simply provides a subsidy. What the farmer asks is what 
the rest of the world is asking—a free field and no favor. 
Perhaps Congress cannot establish these ideal conditions. 
It cannot overturn human nature, but it can and should 
set certain bounds beyond which individual greed for 
power and money should not be permitted to go. 


Charity in Industry 


T this blessed season the hearts of all good men are 

turned to the crib at Bethlehem. In the manger 
hes God’s great Christmas gift to the world, Our Lord 
and Our Saviour, Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God. 
By assuming our flesh and our nature, He has become in 
truth our Brother, and in Him by a double title are all 
men of all nations more children of our Father in Heaven. 
God gave Him to us in His infinite love, and the message 
of the Saviour is that we must love God above all, and 
next to God, our neighbor. 

How poorly the world has learned that lesson is seen 
in the distress that now afflicts the whole world. Un- 
mindful of the warnings of Christ’s Vicars, especially in 
these modern godless days, the world of commerce, indus- 
try, and finance has set at naught the first of the pre- 
cepts of the Son of God. Because it has not considered 
charity, which is love a desirable virtue, it has failed to 
attain even to a plane of justice. Denying the worker 
the charity due him as a brother, and as a brother of 
Christ, it has denied rights due him in strict justice, and 
has ended by treating him as a mere instrument for the 
amassing of wealth. In the train of this mad procession, 
war has followed, and the hearts of men, as well as the 
councils of nations, are filled with resentment and hatred. 

Truly indeed did Leo XIII write that the wounds of 
society could never be healed save by a return to the 
principles of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the first of Whose 
laws is love. By the outbreak of the World War, it 
seemed that the industrial world was willing to concede 
the worker some measure of justice, if not of charity, 
since in various countries, legislation had been enacted to 
protect him against the heartless greed which would have 
reduced him to a condition of bondage. But in the light 
of the events that followed the Armistice, it will be seen 
that these concessions were not voluntary, and were not 
based upon a dawning sense of justice. They were yielded 
unwillingly, with a desire to placate outraged public opin- 
ion, with an intention to crimp or withdraw them at the 
first opportunity. It is the simple truth to say that labor 
wins recognition of its elemental rights only when it is 
organized. It can rarely persuade; it must always ex- 
tort; and so employers and workers have been marshaled 
as opposing armies on a field of battle that has known 
occasional armistices, but no lasting peace. 
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As the vigilant Archbishop of Cincinnati said so truly 
in his address last October at the convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men, industry uncontrolled by 
conscience spells the downfall of nations. We please our- 
selves by thinking that the progress of true democracy 
in this country is certain and uninterrupted, but, as the 
Archbishop said, while we denounce tyranny in govern- 
ment, “ we have encouraged it in the financial and indus- 
trial world.” Leading industrialists do not hesitate, for 
the sake of a profit, to restrict production, or to abandon 
it, thereby throwing thousands of men out of work, or 
without warning to reduce wages to a level at which they 
are inadequate for the support of the worker. “ What is 
mine, is my own,” is the slogan of these industrialists, 
“and I will do with it as I like.”” Of the dignity of every 
human being, inherent in him as a child of God and a 
brother of Christ, they know nothing; or hearing of it, 
they scoff. 

These are somber thoughts, but they should not lead to 
discouragement. The world is indeed awry, but every 
man, however humble his position, can do something to 
set it aright. He can manifest the Christ Child’s spirit of 
love in his dealings with his fellows, and exhibit a special 
measure of that love to all who may be his employes. 
And all of us, as we kneel at the crib on Christmas Day, 
to marvel at this thing that has come to pass, can pray 
that the floodgates of God’s grace be let loose upon the 
world, so that soon we may see in every man our brother, 
and deal with him not in justice only, but in that love of 
which the Babe in the manger is so sweet and powerful 
an example. 


UA ‘ ~ 
- " “Phe Education Racket” 
( —— 

HAT unwearied critic of higher education, or, rather, 

of its imitations, Dr. Abraham Flexner, has once 
more unlimbered his guns. Addressing the League for 
Political Education in New York some weeks ago, Dr. 
Flexner did not hesitate to characterize the activities of 
some American colleges as “little short of dishonest.” 
Columbia, Chicago, and “ many of the State universities,” 
are in his opinion the principal sinners. These institutions 
“ go into the market place, advertising their wretched clap- 
trap in newspapers and in magazines.” 

In its effort to reach all classes in the community, the 
American urban college has been forced to resort to meth- 
ods that are hardly academic. No other result could be 
expected, when the college administration does not realize 
that plumbing, for instance, or clog dancing, or poultry 
raising, all of which studies are offered at Columbia, have 
no place in an institution which professes to educate. 
Dr. Flexner rightly insists that it is the business of the 
university to uphold cultural and intellectual standards. 
The business of training cooks, scenario directors, bank 
cashiers, and bricklayers, may be safely left to trade and 
guild schools. When a young man learning to lay bricks 
may obtain “credits” for his work which, added to a 
variety of similar “ credits,” will bring him the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, we are forced to conclude that the 
modern college has its own definition of culture. Brick- 
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laying is beyond all doubt an honorable and useful occu- 
pation. But it is as much out of place in a college of 
liberal arts as prescribed courses in Coptic manuscripts 
would be in a bricklayers’ guild school. 

The college should be insistent in maintaining intellec- 
tual values, but Dr. Flexner is probably right when he 
says that today we are “ farther from a sound base than 
we were twenty years ago. Is education education, or is 
it a big business?” Certain activities at Columbia, as 
well as at other large urban institutions, may have the 
appearance of “an educational racket,” but it seems un- 
fair to conclude that these schools are led on by commer- 
cial considerations. They are merely trying to be “ demo- 
cratic.” A college is not a department store. It should 
not be open to all, but only to those who know what they 
want, and can pay the price. “ Democracy in education ” 
has wrought havoc with our schools, but its worst results 
are to be seen in our colleges and universities. 


Bethlehem’s Minimum Wage 


N agreement between the New York State temporary 

relief administration and the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration Mr. Straus, the relief chairman, is said to have 
hailed as inaugurating “an entirely new step forward in 
the policy of American corporations.” This “ new, labor 
policy,” provides aid, by various created jobs, for those 
persons on the corporation’s pay roll of 7,000 at Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., whom even the “ stagger-work plan,” 
adopted early in the depression, could not sustain alive. 

“The actual sum to be fixed as a minimum living 
wage,” we are told, “has not been set down in dollars 
and cents,” but in the opinion of Harry L. Hoskins, who 
represented the relief administration, wages of $12 a 
week would compare favorably with the $16.50 paid to 
emergency laborers in New York City for three days’ 
work a week, living conditions in Lackawanna being lower 
than in the metropolitan area.” 

The Corporation, which has been operating at less than 
thirty per cent capacity for several months, performs its 
obvious duty in extending relief to its helpless former 
employes. Incorrect, however, is the use of the term 
“living wage ” or “ minimum wage ” to designate merely 
the minimum assistance rendered to a human being to 
keep him from starvation. Christian ethics have conse- 
crated the boundaries of that term. In the words of Leo 
XIII, it means “ wages that are not insufficient to support 
a frugal and well-behaved wage earner.” Only “ neces- 
sity or fear of a worse evil” can permit the workingman 
to accept less. 

Twelve dollars a week cannot support the most frugal 
or well-behaved wage earner. Twelve dollars is not wages 
at all; it is merely an alms given in return for enough 
work to guarantee the recipient’s good faith. It leaves 
the real problem of the laboring man’s relation to his 
employer untouched, and cannot be called a “ new labor 
policy.” The corporation’s act will appear in much better 
light with the general public if it is characterized pre- 
cisely for what it is: an intelligent cooperation with the 
State’s temporary relief program. 
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The Spanish Constitution 


L. K. Patterson, S.J. 


section of our press as a “ progressive ’’ document, 

and a great step towards “ liberty, equality and 
fraternity.” Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes assures his readers 
that “the Spanish Revolution has freed a once great 
nation from the incubus of monarchy, feudal exploitation, 
and ecclesiastical tyranny.” The New Republic has given 
the Republic and all its work its pontifical blessing. 
There is a widespread impression that the new constitution 
has been based upon “American principles and ideals.” 

It is not the aim of this article to criticize the political 
and social clauses of Spain’s new fundamental law. Some 
of them are startling. The “single chamber ” system, to 
many political thinkers, is a dangerous experiment. Again, 
Article 42 is surely loaded with dynamite. It reads: 
“The State, which recognizes private property on the 
ground of its utility, will proceed in a gradual manner to 
its socialization.” This seems to deny the right of prop- 
erty and to pledge the Republic to the ultimate establish- 
ment of Socialism. 

Article 8 does not appear to solve the problem of 
“regionalism.” Basques and Catalans will continue to 
clamor for complete autonomy in all local affairs. Cen- 
tralization versus federalism is still one of Spain’s thorn- 
iest questions. The “ Tribunal of Constitutional Guaran- 
tees” is a well-meant attempt to safeguard constitutional 
rights, but as the Court is merely an advisory body, with- 
out the power to invalidate legislation, its check upon 
tyranny is rather pickwickian. 

There are three phases of the Spanish constitution 
which merit severe condemnation. First, its legislation 
concerning Religious Orders and Congregations is tyran- 
nical. This article was voted by 171 to 59, being vehe- 
mently resisted by the Catholic, Agrarian and Basque 
deputies. It is‘an odious piece of “ special legislation.” 
It banishes the Society of Jesus from Spain because of 
its vow of special obedience to the Holy Father. Other 
religious Congregations and Orders are to be “ submitted 
to a special law.’”’ They are expressly forbidden to teach, 
though this clause is “ suspended ” until the State “ school 
monopoly ” is established. Neither the Republic nor any 
province, nor municipality, may assist in any manner 
“ religious associations or institutions.” Hence it becomes 
“ unconstitutional ” to aid Catholic hospitals and orphan- 
ages. Finally, the property of Religious Orders may be 
* nationalized,” that is, “ confiscated,” at the will of the 
Cortes. 

Réné Pinon, the distinguished French historian, passes 
a severe judgment upon this article in La Revue des Deux 
Mondes. He thus writes: “The Spanish Republic is 
tending towards that goal towards which its origin sways 
it, drawn by Masonic and Socialist influences.” Pinon 
predicts that the ecclesiastical legislation of the Constitu- 
tion, if enforced, “ will lead to civil disturbances and to 
a dictatorship.” Le Correspondant brands this legislation 


T HE new Spanish constitution is acclaimed by a large 


as a species of “Combism.” In our judgment, these 
eminent French reviews are better informed than the ver- 
satile Dr. Barnes or the semi-omniscient New Republic. 

Article 41 of the Constitution grants to Spain the boon 
of “divorce by mutual consent.” Now it is certain that 
a vast majority of Spaniards do not desire divorce at all, 
yet the Masonic-Socialist coalition has thrust this atro- 
cious piece of legislation, derived from Russia, down the 
throat of a nation which still retains the Catholic ideal 
of family life. This, forsooth, is “ making Spain a mod- 
ern State.” Here in New York, public opinion would 
surely reject “divorce by mutual consent.” The new 
masters of Spain are seeking to undermine sound family 
life; their ideal of “ modern progress” in this matter is 
derived from Moscow and Reno. 

Finally, Article 31 of the Constitution establishes, in 
primary education, the odious State “school monopoly.” 
I+ reads: “ Primary education shall be given in the escuela 
unica,” and shall be free and compulsory. For a time 
private schools must be tolerated, but ultimately the State 
will monopolize the education of all Spanish children. 
The “American system!” All the world knows of the 
Oregon School bill decision and has heard the epoch- 
making dictum of Mr. Justice McReynolds: “ The child 
is not the creature of the State.” 

The Spanish Constitution is not conceived in the spirit 
o: Washington, Hamilton, or Madison; it is largely the 
progeny of Rousseau and Marx, with a dash of Lenin. 
Why does our press lay so little stress upon the radical 
side of the new Spanish Constitution? We think the 
answer is this: our press is largely deceived and some- 
times “ manipulated.” Hilaire Belloc’s famous article on 
“The Motive Force” is as pertinent today as it was two 
decades ago. The same forces which depicted the anar- 
chist Ferrer as a gentle apostle of “ sweetness and light,” 
martyred by “ clericalism,” still dominate to a large extent 
our sources of information. Believe nothing about “ scan- 
dals ” in Spain until corroboration is at hand. By “ sug- 
gestion,” and at times by mis-statement, Masonry at 
Madrid and Paris seeks to defame the Spanish Church 
and its work. It is all part of the program to de-Chris- 
tianize the land of Ignatius, Dominic, and Cervantes ; to 
transform Catholic Spain into a “ modern State” as con- 
ceived by the “ Venerables”’ of the lodges, and their tem- 
porary allies, the sons of Karl Marx. 

Many causes contributed to the Spanish upheaval of 
last April. Its origins were mainly economic and politi- 
cal. Despite the somewhat close connections between the 
Spanish Church and the Crown under the old regime, the 
Holy See promptly recognized the new Republic. Many 
ot the clergy and hosts of the faithful welcomed its ad- 
vent. Doubtless, a readjustment of the relationship be- 
tween Church and State was rendered desirable by the 
collapse of the monarchy. The attitude of the Vatican 
was conciliatory ; a new Concordat seemed probable. Had 
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the rulers of the Republic been so disposed, a similar 
attitude on their part would have eliminated the explosive 
“religious issue” from politics, and established the sys- 
tem of a “ free Church in a free State” in the true sense 
of that abused phrase. Thus the Republic would have 
been left free to attempt a solution of economic and 
political problems, unhampered by impending religious 
strife. 

But what has happened? The Masonic-Socialist coali- 
tion has assailed the Church, the Religious, and the fam- 
ily; it has declared its purpose to set up the odious 
“ school monopoly ” ; it has legislated in the true spirit of 
Jacobin sectarianism. One great Religious Order has 
been outlawed; the others, deprived of many rights, are 
given a precarious “toleration.” They may live, as a 
special favor, “ beneath the sword of Damocles.” No 
spirit of hostility to the new Spanish Republic prompts 
these words. Would to God that it may yet prove toler- 
ant and truly “liberal.” But many articles of its Con- 
stitution are but mere anti-clerical tyranny. They are an 
attempt to impose upon a Catholic people the crudest 
species of “laicism.” God is to be banished from the 
national life, the religion of a large majority of the 
nation is to be ignored and shackled; education is to 
become a State monopoly—and all this in the name of 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity.” 

History repeats itself. The French Revolution was 
diverted into an anti-Catholic channel by the fatal “ Civil 
Constitution” of 1790. The bulk of the clergy were 
driven from an attitude of friendly support into opposi- 
tion. Schism and religious war ensued, and France is 
today still suffering the effects. What is the real “ motive 
force”’ behind the anti-Catholic articles in Spain’s Con- 
stitution? They are doubtless many, but one chief driv- 
ing power—well known in Paris—is ignored or unknown 
in New York. It is Masonry. Latin Masonry is neither 
more nor less than the contre-église. It is never asleep, 
it is ever watchful; it is eternally faithful to its maxim 
écrasez lV'infame.. “ Bourgeois” and “ Voltairean” dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, it is now swinging towards 
the “left” in its social program. But in one angle it is 
immutable, in its determination to “crush the Galilean ;” 
in its resolve to “ put out the lights in the Heavens.” It 
capitalizes and directs against the Church political and 
economic unrest; it seeks to wrench from her grasp the 
soul of the child, it strives to shatter the foundations of 
Christian family life. Its program is no longer a secret 
in Paris and other Continental capitals. It has been re- 
vealed and exposed on countless occasions. Its chief 
engines are godless education and a manipulated and mis- 
led press. It works by the direct attack but more often 
by innuendo and suggestion. Even Catholics are at times 
deceived by its crafty tactics. Masonry has been at work 
for fifty years in paganizing France, and it has met with 
a large measure of success. Now it is grasping at Spain. 
“Old Spain” had many drawbacks, but its soul was 
Catholic. “ New Spain” faces a perilous future. Those 
who realize the glorious history of the Spanish nation, 
those who know of her apostolic mission in centuries past, 
will pray that “ New Spain” will “ keep her soul.” 
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THE HAVENS 
Whither are wild gulls flying 
Ahead of the stormy blast: 
And where shall I speed bravely 
When the sorrows come at last! 


Poor sparrows find a shelter 

Safe from the clamorous skies: 
A thorny hedge turns tender 

To a lamb and pitiful cries. 


All little things seek haven 
In the drift of sorrow’s hour, 
Fleeing the shadow of terror 
And the spell of darkened power. 


Then whither do I now hasten 

But the road of David’s Town, 
Where very night is splendor 

In the cave of the Swaddling Gown. 


Yea, thence all roads take courage 
For our night’s Gethsemane: 
The Heart of the Crib goes with us 
To the Heart pierced on the Tree. 
Micuaet Earts, S.J. 


FAITH 
Come softly in, 
Come softly in, 
And be your faith increased 
Where Reason holds a fast tonight 
That Love may have its feast. 
Look! See there the Chosen of our race 
She of the fair face 
Perfect grace 
On whose white breast He snuggles close,— 
She, 
(Knowing to maidens of His love God gives 
Choice of a woman’s twin prerogatives), 
Once said 
“How can this be?” 
Ah! Realization in the budding of her Rose 
Glows 
To the depth of every mystery, 
And she, 
Alone of womankind may wear 
A double jewel in her hair, 
Of motherhood and frail virginity ! 


And see! There’s Joseph grieving for a doubt 
That came intruding,—an unwelcome guest, 
To harass, till he drove it out. 
Come tiptoeing, 
Come tiptoeing, 
And silent be your tread. 
Eternal Wisdom lies asleep 
Upon a manger bed. 
Come quietly! But look! There’s Michael of the sweeping sword! 
See! He’s brushing doubts like cobwebs from his eyes. 
Only here 
Before transported Paradise 
He sees in vision grand 
And clear 
Why the Lord 
Perpetually stayed His hand. 
Your sandals shed, 
Your sandals shed, 
All doubtings, too, put by; 
For Mind gives up the throne tonight 
To Speechless Mystery. 
RayMonp R. Coscrove, S.J. 
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Hitler: The Man and His Movement 


JoserpuH F. THorninc, S.]. 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


DOLPH HITLER, Generalissimo of the German 
A Nazis, is a study in contrasts. An Austrian by 

birth, he has nevertheless become the symbol of 
nationalist aspirations in Germany. A fugitive from the 
conscript army of his native land, he could not evade 
service in the German ranks on the outbreak of the World 
War and, in the post-War era, made militarism the pre- 
dominant spirit of his political movement. An artist by 
choice, he failed in his vocation, only to become the fore- 
most popular orator of his time and to paint pictures with 
words which eluded the magic of his palette and brush. 
Socialistic in economic theory, he lacks utterly the inter- 
national, pacifist orientation of the Social Democracy. In 
fact his nationalism has the narrowest possible racial base, 
an openly proclaimed anti-Semitism. Much as he despises 
Communist and Marxian philosophy, he is committed to 
a materialism no less blatant and to Fascism with all its 
glorification of ‘ Might-makes-Right.” The terrorism 
and violence employed by his followers are more than 
faintly reminiscent of Moscow and the O. G. P. U. 

Hitler’s is at once a Labor party and an Imperialist party, 
subsidized by Big Business and making its appeal to the 
masses. The leader awakens the wildest personal enthu- 
siasm and the fiercest political animosity. Standing on 
the extreme Right, he has created an agitation which 
continues to decimate the forces of the hitherto impreg- 
nable Left, threatening to wrest from the Social Demo- 
crats the balance of power, if not a majority in the entire 
Reich. Although allied with reactionaries like Hugenberg 
and Ludendorff, the Hohenzollern princes, and other 
remnants of the monarchist faction, this same Hitler ex- 
ercises an attraction for the youth of Germany which is 
proving to be almost irresistible. 

What are the antecedents of this new leader, who 
promises to be the Moses of his adopted people and play 
the role of a dictator in the foundation of the “ Third 
Empire ” ? 

Foreshadowing, as it were, his Pan-German proclivi- 
ties, Adolph Hitler was born in 1889 at Branau, Austria, 
not far from the German frontier. His father was a 
custom-house inspector and wanted the son to follow in 
his footsteps. Official duties brought the family from 
Branau to Linz, again on the Austro-German frontier. 
Here young Hitler attended school and distinguished him- 
self by his love for history and his hatred for the Haps- 
burg dynasty, which made him sing “Deutschland, 
Deutschland tiber alles” to the tune of Haydn’s “ Gott 
erhalte Franz den Kaiser,” “God Save the Emperor 
Francis.” At the same time he astounded his father by 
declaring a preference for art over office. The struggle 
was of short duration, for the father died when the boy 
was only thirteen, and three years later the death of the 
mother left Hitler an orphan. 

Free to follow his natural bent, the sixteen-year old 


student turned to Vienna, hoping to gain entrance to the 
celebrated Academy of Art. A preliminary examination 
was required, and Hitler, armed with a bundle of draw- 
ings and secure in the remembrance of his skill in the 
school at Linz, awaited the result with entire complacency. 
When the Director of the Academy told him his talent was 
for architecture not painting, Hitler was thunderstruck, 
but undismayed. Since he lacked funds to pursue the 
technical studies required for architecture, he became an 
ordinary workman in the building trade. In the difficult 
social and economic conditions which confronted a day 
laborer in a great city like Vienna it seemed inevitable 
that he should fall an easy prey to Marxism. 

/ Quite the contrary happened. When the trade-union 
organizers approached him, he asked for time to in- 
vestigate. He was told in no uncertain terms that he 
had no choice, that it was a simple matter of acceptance 
for the workman who wished to hold his job. This struck 
fire from a stripling with a talent for opposition. Com- 
pulsion, he replied, would be the very thing to make him 
recoil from the organization. A few days were allowed 
him for consideration and Hitler, remaining on the out- 
skirts of the crowd during lunch hour, made his observa- 
tions. They were unfavorable. The trade unionists re- 
jected his most cherished convictions: the nation was “ an 
invention of the capitalistic classes,” the Fatherland “ an 
instrument of the bourgeoisie for the exploitation of the 
working man,” the school an “ institute for the education 
of slaves and slave drivers,” religion a “ species of profit- 
able blood-letting,’”’ and morality a “ sure sign of spine- 
less stupidity.” There was nothing clean, upright, or noble 
that was not tarred with pitch in the course of such discus- 
sion. Hitler could not contain his indignation. He began 
te take sides, to contradict the ring leaders, to point out 
their most obvious blunders and fallacies. 

This was too much. The agitators, outdone in argu- 
ment, threatened blows. They gave him his choice: either 
to leave the job forthwith or to be clubbed from the scaf- 
fold. That discretion, which has never failed Hitler at 
critical moments, counseled withdrawal and withdraw he 
did. A few such experiences and he drew the momentous 
conclusion: “ Are these, then, men worthy of the con- 
fidence and obedience of a great people?” < 

It was in Vienna likewise that Hitler claims to have 
conceived his violent antipathy to the Jews. Conflict with 
the Social Democracy made him read the Marxian litera- 
ture and as he turned from book to book and newspaper 
to newspaper he was impressed by the frequency of Jew- 
ish authors, Jewish editors, and Jewish leaders. Strolling 
through the Vienna ghetto, north of the Danube, he 
scrutinized the bearded faces, striving to read the secrets 
of what was fast becoming for him a strange, alien, 
foreign physiognomy. With his strong nationalistic bias, 
the question kept repeating itself to him: “Are these 
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people German?” The liberal tone of his well-beloved 
world press now came under suspicion. Little gibes at 
Wilhelm IT and praise of French culture were not reas- 
suring. Socialism, internationalism, appeared in Hitler’s 
eyes as deeply tinged with Semitism. For was it not true 
in the words of the Communist manifesto that “ Work- 
ingmen (like Jews!) have no country?” 

“ The Jewish teaching of Marxism,” says Hitler, “ re- 
jects the principle of aristocracy we see in nature and 
substitutes for the eternal prerogative of force and power 
the dead weight of numbers and quantity. It denies the 
worth of human personality, disputes the significance of 
race and nationality, and in that way deprives mankind 
of the very foundations of its existence and culture.” 

And yet, Hitler, proud as he was of his German blood, 
could not become reconciled to his own nationality. At 
the age of twenty three, when he was bound to service in 
the Austrian army, he fled to Bavaria. He explains this 
defection in the following words: “ I did not wish to fight 
for the Hapsburg monarchy.” This was in 1912. The 
outbreak of the World War found him still in Munich 
and faced with the obligation of service either in Ger- 
many or Austria. He volunteered for a Bavarian regiment 
and, ordered with his company to the front, gazed for the 
first time on the waters of the German Rhine. He spent 
four years in the ranks, fought in Flanders fields, and 
attained the office of lance-corporal. When the Revolution 
swept over Germany at the end of the War, Hitler was ly- 
ing in a hospital, infected by poison gas. A Soviet Re- 
public was proclaimed in Munich. The Spartacists were 
seeking a separatist Bavaria as a means to their end. 
Hitler opposed this Red propaganda in the barracks and, 
on the assassination of some of the ring leaders, the move- 
ment was suppressed by the power of the Reich. 

So far Hitler had been an artist, a workman, and a 
soldier. He now determined to launch upon a political 
career. Becoming the seventh member of the German- 
Labor party, he soon gained enough influence to effect its 
union with the so-called German-Socialist party, likewise 
a small, insignificant faction not to be confused with the 
strong, well-organized Social Democrats. This fusion 
formed the germ cell of the National-Socialist-Labor 
party, the present Nazis. The French invasion of the 
Ruhr gave the party its first opportunity and Hitler’s 
speech at a monster mass meeting in Munich reawoke 
the national spirit as well as marked him out as an orator 
of uncommon power. The. movement took on a semi- 
military character. Members were grouped into storm 


divisions with steel helmets, field uniforms, and Fascist 


banners. Clashes with Marxian Socialists quickly fol- 
lowed and it became a fixed article of the Hitlerian creed 
that “ violence must be matched with fiercer violence.” 

In the meantime Germany was on the dizzy cataract 
of inflation. The autumn of 1923 saw the mark the most 


despised currency in the world. In the general dissolution 


Hitler dreamed his hour had come. Joining forces with 
Ludendorff and several nationalist organizations he made 
the famous November Putsch, which culminated in com- 
plete failure. The Nazi leader had boasted: “ Tomorrow 


you will see a German National Government in Ger- 
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many or you will see us dead.” After a brief skirmish 
with the police in the streets of Munich Hitler fled, was 
captured, tried for high treason, and condemned to prison. 
Although sentenced for five years he emerged from prison 
in 1924 and immediately set about the reorganization of 
his party. His slogan was: “ We shall forge a new Ger- 
many from all those who desire to be neither bourgeois 
citizens nor proletarians, but GERMANS.” This was the 
sharp reaction to the War-guilt clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty, reparations, and a pacific policy, face to face 
with the financial and military power of France. 

The power of Hitler’s appeal, reinforced by the con- 
crete facts of the situation, was made clear to the world 
in the September elections of 1930. Nazi representation 
in the Reichstag leaped from 12 to 107. Since then every 
municipal election has emphasized the trend of the tide. 
First the moderate parties of the Right Center were prac- 
tically wiped out. The former middle class, ruined by 
inflation, accepted his views with enthusiasm. Now the 
/Social Democracy is beginning to crumble under the 
nationalistic assaults. For Hitler, Marxism which nour- 
ishes class dissension and class struggle, is a badge of 
weakness and disintegration. And yet he claims the name 
Socialist for his followers by railing against “ Rent 
slavery.” 

Hitler himself has fared well by his activity. He lives 
in a sumptuously furnished house in Munich and the 
garage contains two automobiles of the luxury type. His 
party workers are well paid. The secret of his financial 
resources is one of the most fascinating problems which 
exasperate his political opponents. 

What all do understand is the symbolism of the eagle- 
crowned banners unfurled at the head of every Nazi 
column. The background is red, opening up a circle of 
white with its curious hooked cross. The red stands for 
Socialism, the white for extreme nationalism, and the 
swastika emblem for the so-called aryan man—anti- 
Semitism. How each of these points come in conflict with 
Catholic culture and why, as a consequence, certain Ger- 
man Bishops condemned the Nazi movement will be the 
subject of another paper. 


Mid-Nyghte Masse 


3 wist that on this Daye y-rlept Crystmassr, 
In sote Bedlams newist litel town, 

A wemmless Foyde was ue, of umbel classe, 
Wher-to al folke com in Bis renown ; 

And frankynsens and myrrh ye frappes brought 
Wher-on he beamed for hir driverie. 

With quietness were alle londes franght 
Whyl smiled orr Fim ye Holic Mayd Marye 

And pees y-clenched quite ye Litel One, 
With evrie homme enlumined with blyss 

Whyl shoon lyk mone-bemes Goddes Sonne, 
As mid the taperes the bright Gooste is. 


Now singe al-loud ye Matins on ys Morn 
When-as mdying light to dark is born. 
C. Glynn Fraser, 
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A Nativity Sequence: 


IV. 


Out on the Hillside 


Francis Tacsot, S.J. 
(Copyright, 1931. All Rights Reserved.) 


stone. Into this, nature and man have burrowed 

and fashioned caves. These, from time beyond 
remembering, have been used to shelter cattle, and, if 
need be, to house men in search of walls and a roof. 
They are not to be despised, for they are comparatively 
dry, and not too chilly. 

To one of these caves, used as a stable, Joseph leads 
Mary. It is high upon that face of the ridge which looks 
upon the east, and is rather more spacious than most of 
the caves in the hillside. It has a front wall made of 
rough pieces of timber; its other walls are of the native 
limestone. The room thus formed is about thirty or forty 
feet deep, about sixteen feet wide, and ten high. 

The floor is brownish with caked mud and ground 
earth, with heaps of straw strewn raggedly about. In a 
rough circle in the center are ashes and black faggots, the 
remnants of many fires. The jutting walls and ceiling are 
sooty and stringy with dusty cobwebs. Pushed against 
a side wall is a feeding-trough for the cattle, and in a 
corner is a dilapitated stool. 

Joseph has heaped up the clean straw into a cot for 
Mary. He has untied the various bundles and spread out 
their contents. He has set the fire burning in the center 
and lit the torch, brought water from the well, cooked a 
warm broth for her, and now is gotie outside so that she 
may rest quietly, and by herself, within. 

Several hours have passed since the sun set. The storm 
clouds have rolled away cross the valley, and the night 
is clear and clean. The stars are like pin-points in the 
heavens, the moon is like a silver plate. A mile or two 
away, just faintly outlined, is the dark blur of the Tower 
of the Flock; and near it, are ruddy watch-fires. The 
night is still save for the low purr of insects after the 
rain and for the sharp bark of a dog in the valley. 

Joseph stands silhouetted against the dim light that 
shows through the doorway of the stable. Deeply, he 
breathes in the freshness and the vigor of the night. He 
is soothed and quieted by it. Ever since he left Nazareth 
he has been troubled with nameless dreads about Mary, he 
has been tortured by vague anxieties, and has been almost 
paralyzed, when he thought of the secret he shared. Now 
she is safely in Bethlehem, now she is resting comfort- 
ably within. Joseph breathes deeply. He feels the tran- 
quillity of the night entering into him, he feels it engulf- 
ing him and cooling him. All that now he can do is to 


, NHE Scene: Bethlehem is built upon a ridge of lime- 





Note: “From the attention she was able to give her Babe, per- 
sonally and immediately, it has been concluded that her delivery 
was without pain. It is, moreover, a firm Catholic belief, clearly 
and unanimously expressed from the earliest times, that the 
Mother of Christ remained a virgin in her parturition, as she 
had been in her miraculous conception, and as she remained 
throughout her life.” L. C. Fillion, S.S., in “ The Life of Christ.” 
Vol. I, p. 301. 


wait, and patiently. Leisurely, he bends his head towards 

the doorway and listens. He takes a slow step forward, 

and then another. He looks out into the night. 

JosePpH: (speaking meditatively to himself the stray 
thoughts that come to him as he waits) Bethlehem 
Ephrata . . . And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, art a 
little one among the thousands of Juda; out of thee 
shall he come forth unto me that is to be the ruler 
of Israel . . . Out of thee, Bethlehem . .. As 
David our father came out of thee . . . He was 
born here, in this encircling valley. He tended his 
flocks in these fields, as those shepherds down there 
near the fires. They spoke the word to him here, and 
took him away from here to anoint him king. (He 
thinks he hears a noise, and listens intently at the 
doorway.) A child is born to us, and a son is given 
to us, and his name . . . oh, his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father 
of the world to come, the Prince of Peace . 
peace, what peace there is tonight, this peaceful night, 
after the storms of the day, the rains of five days. 
She bore it well, very well. (He turns to face the 
patch of light from the door.) Mary, oh Mary, what 
a fool I was! That I should have ever doubted you. 
And yet, how was I to guess? I knew there could 
be no sin in her; still, when I looked on her, and 
saw her, it almost drove me mad. I did not suspect. 
She would not tell me. She would just look at me, 
with her innocent eyes. God of my fathers, You 
heard my voice crying to You and You sent your 
angel to me. I shall be faithful, O my God, help me 
to be faithful. (He moves stealthily toward the door, 
a shrouded figure like a sentinel in the silence and the 
moonlight. He lifts his head quickly, for he thinks 
he hears a sound. He is mistaken, and paces a few 
steps away.) The time comes. This and every valley 
shall be exalted, these and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low. The time comes, the seventy 
weeks are shortened, sin may have an end, iniquity 
may be done away with, everlasting justice may be 
brought, vision and prophecy may be fulfilled, the 
saint of saints may be anointed, the seventy weeks 
are shortened upon thy people. (He cuts his words; 
he makes a motion eagerly, as if he would enter the 
stable; he draws back and stands poised, alert, for 
a moment. He relaxes, and strokes his beard medi- 
tatively.) All is ready. It is as she wished it to be. 
Poor Judith. If she were but with us, here in Bethle- 
hem, here in a stable, with not one friend. But it is 
Bethlehem, the home of our fathers, the fields of 
David, and of Jesse, out of the root of Jesse there 
shall come forth a rod, and a flower shall rise up out 
of his root . . . (A sound, a human voice, soft in 
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the stillness as the light of the stars, is on the verge 
of hearing. Now it is a little louder, now a little 
louder, a low croon, halting into words.) 


Mary: . . . my baby, my baby, my loved one, my baby, 
my own one . . . (There is silence.) Jesus... 
Jesus... 


(Joseph stands transfixed, his hands reaching up 
to the heavens, his head thrown back upon his 
shoulders. His limbs weaken and he sinks to his 
knees. He touches his forehead to the eerth. After 
a time, a baby cries. Joseph leaps to his feet, he 
totters unsteadily, and uncertainly walks to the door 
of the stable. He pauses and speaks softly. He enters, 
and closes the door against the night.) 

(Some minutes pass.) 

(Far away, from the hollow of the valley, rolls up 
the voice of a man, It has a vibrant tone in it, the 
tone of a man commanding or of one intoning a 
chant. As the sound continues, the door of the stable 
opens. Joseph peers out, then slowly and inquiringly 
steps forward a pace. Quickly, he leans back to speak 
into the stable; then hastens forward to the rim of 
the hill.) 

JosEPH : (in slow amazement) Why!... What?... What 
can this be? . . A pillar of light, down in the 
valley . . . among the shepherds’ fires . . . a white 
cloud rising up from'the field . . . a white cloud in 
the sky . . . a rainbow of fire from the earth to the 
heavens . . . it is moving, it is moving in the night, 
it is alive . . . God, oh my God, save us, have mercy 
onus... angels . . . angels of God. . . the 
ladder of Jacob, an army of angels descending, 
ascending . . . it is the gate of heaven, it is the 
house of God . . . (An infant cries. A chant, as 
of a thousand men, tremendously bursts the silence 
of the night.) 

Voices: Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace to men of good will. 

(As the chant proceeds, Joseph leaps towards the 
stable. He enters, then comes out again, then returns, 
then comes out. The sound becomes more distant 
and more faint till it can be heard no longer. Joseph 
closes out the night from the stable.) 

(Some minutes pass.) 

Voice: Haloo. . . Haloo. . . (Men shout, dogs bark.) 

JosePH: (stretching his head out from the door) Who 
comes ? 

Voice: (breathlessly) Peace be to you. Simon the 
shepherd. 

JoserH: And peace to you, Simon. 

SIMON: (shouting as he emerges from the darkness, ac- 
companied by Absalom, Joel, and John) We saw an 
angel of the Lord! 

JosepH: (incredulously) The Lord showed you His 
angels? 

Simon: I swear that we saw God’s angels. 

ABSALOM: (excitedly) A million of them, reaching right 
up to heaven. 

JoEL: (tugging at Joseph’s mantle) While we were keep- 
ing the night watch. 
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Joun: (hesitatingly, with a lisp) We were asleep. We 
thought we were dreaming. 

SIMON: (grasping Joseph’s arm) The brightness of God 
was round us. (/n an awed tone.) It was the 
Shechinah. 

ABSALOM: Blinding, like the sun at noon, 

JoreL: (gesturing emphatically) We were struck down, 
like dead men. 

JouNn: (stuttering) We couldn't move when we woke up. 

ABSALOM: (as he sticks his face close to Joseph's) Didn't 
you hear him? He sounded like thunder. 

Simon: (brushing the others away) Hold your tongues! 

Joe: (on tiptoes, looking over Joseph’s shoulder) This 
is the place! I see it! A baby! 

JosepH: (shielding the door with his shoulders) Speak, 
Simon. 

SIMON: (impressively) God is my witness. I tell you 
things unheard of before. I swear that it is true. 

JoEL: (explosively) I saw it. This is it. 

Simon: The angel said: “ Fear not.” We were stricken 
with fear. “ Behold I bring you tidings of great joy, 
that shall be to all the people.” All of us heard him. 
He said: “ This day is born to you a Saviour, who 
is Christ the Lord, in the city of David.” 

ABSALOM: (as if it were unbelievable) Didn't you hear 
them singing? 

Joe: (irrepressibly) Brother, please, let us go in and 
see the baby. 

ABSALOM: (earnestly) We won't hurt it. The angel told 
us to come. 

SIMON: (irritated) Be quiet, all of you. The angel gave 
us a sign. 

Jort: This is the sign. Why won't you let us go in? 

JosePH: (guarding the door) What sign did the angel 
give you, Simon? 

Srmon: On my word, and may God hold me to account. 
The angel said: “ This shall be a sign to you: you 
shall find the infant wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and laid in the manger.” 

Joe: (emphatically) I saw the infant. Let us in! 

ABSALOM: (pleadingly) The angel told us. We're friends. 

SIMON: (with dignity) Joseph, let us see this word that 
is come to pass, which the Lord has shown to us. 

Mary: (from within) O Simon, and you shepherds of 
the flock, come in, come in and see this word which 
the Lord has shown to you. Come in, shepherds, and 
bear witness to the glory of the Lord God Almighty. 
(At her words, Joseph, Simon and the shepherds 
look at one another with unseeing eyes. Joseph steps 
from the doorway and the shepherds enter. They 
are rough, ungainly men from the fields, and they 
walk, in her presence, on the tips of their toes, 
awkwardly, towards the manger. Awed, they look 
down bashfully on the Infant. Simon falls to his 
knees, and his gnarled hands grasp the boards of it. 
One by one, the other shepherds, in utter silence, also 
stumble to their knees and stare fixedly at the Baby.) 

SIMON: (as one remembering) The angel said: “ This 
day is born to us a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” 

Mary: His name is Jesus, Saviour. 
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Simon: Saviour, who will save his people from their 
enemies, who will take away the sins of the world. 

Joun: (terribly impressed) This baby? 

Simon: Wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a 
manger. 

AssALom: (after a deep breath) Glory to God in the 
highest: and on earth peace to men of good will. 
That’s what the angels sang. 

Jor: (rising to his feet) Blessed be God. (He goes to 
the door and halloas, then listens, and halloas again. 
An answer comes back.) He’s here. We found him. 
In the stable. 

Simon: My Lord and my God. An angel told it to us. 

ABSALOM: (exultantly, lifting himself to his feet) Glory 
to God! Peace on earth! (He grabs John’s hair and 
raises him up.) Glory to God! (With John, he joins 
Joel at the door. The three of them sway their 
shoulders and move their feet. They are rough men, 
of the flock and the fields, and they feel a spirit 
moving within them. They hum a tune, and nod 
their heads from side to side. Other shepherds 
break through the door in haste. Joel points towards 
the manger. The shepherds throw themselves on their 
knees beside Simon, who remains motionless, as in 
a trance, before the feeding-trough. Joseph stands 
over the manger, guarding it. Mary sits at its side, 
stroking the head of the baby. Absalom, Joel and 
John are striding excitedly up and down the stable.) 

ABSALOM: (fitting steps to the words) Hail to the new- 
born King! Hail to the new-born King! 

JoHN: (standing before the fire and howling) Alleluiah! 
Alleluiah ! 

JoeL: (beating. the air with his arms) Hosannah to the 
Son of David! Hosannah to the Son of David! 
(The other shepherds, catching the ecstasy, rise to 
their feet and join Joel.) 

JoserH: (above the din, to Mary) Shall I drive them 
out ? 

Mary: Let them be. They are happy because He has 
come. They welcome Him. He has sent an angel 
to them. I can see a light in His eyes. (She leans 
over and takes the Child from the straw and lays 
Him on her lap. Joseph takes a place beside and 
before her, and Simon stands guard on the other 
side. The younger shepherds create a deafening 
racket; they are, by now, delirious, almost frenzied. 
They plod about, and sing, and tumble in the straw 
in roaring confusion, and the dogs yelp and leap, too. 
The shepherds lockstep and break away, they throw 
their arms about each other’s shoulders, they caper 
towards the Child and His mother. Simon drives 
them away with his staff ; Joseph is worried by them; 
Mary smiles. Simon shouts at them, but his voice is 
lost in the din, Finally, almost breathless, they huddle 
together at the doorway and clasp their arms about 
one another. Riotously, yet rapturously, with the 
veins of their necks bulging, they harmonize in an 
old melody of the shepherds, in a melody that is 
reminiscent of the Venite Adoremus. When they 
finish their song, they once more flock roughly about 
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the mother and the Child. Simon taps them on the - 
shoulders; he points to the door, severely. They riSe 


and go.) 
ABSALOM: (at the door) It’s a great night. What’ll we 
do? 


Joe: Let’s go over to Bethlehem. 

Joun: Alleluiah! 

ABSALOM : Let’s wake the old town up. Tidings of great 
joy, the angel said. We'll tell them. 

JoeL: On to Bethlehem. 

ABSALOM: Wait. One more song, before we go. (He 
sings a few bars of a marching song, that sounds 
like the Christus natus hodie.) All together. 

(Led by Absalom and Joel, the younger shepherds 
file out of the door and march away chanting. As 
their voices recede in the distance, Joseph and Simon 
continue to stand motionless, with Mary, all looking 
down at the Baby. The stable now is as still as a 
vacant room. Simon falls to his knees by Mary's side. 
He searches her eyes. Then, timidly, he stretches 
out his hands, as if pleading. Mary smiles at him, and 
lifts the Babe from her lap and puts Him in Simon's 
palms. Joseph, a bit fearful, leans down and puts his 
hands under Simon's. He will take no chances on the 
Baby being dropped.) 

Mary: (lowly murmuring) Born unto me . . . the Son 
of the Most High . . . let David rejoice, let Rachel 
be. glad. 


Sociology 
A Department Store Christmas 


Stuart D. GouLDING 


HE nation’s department stores do $7,140,000,000 

worth of business each year. This volume is not 
built up by chance, but through the media of inter-related 
organizations which work witl: machine-like efficiency and 
effectiveness to one end; the production of profit. De- 
spite the tremendous volume, profit represents but 1.5 
per cent of the whole in normal years, with the result that 
the department stores must, if they are to survive, main- 
tain their efficiency at a high point, dizzying even to the 
most sophisticated operative. 

In the production of volume and profit for the retail 
stores, advertising and promotion play a tremendous part. 
Most of the daily newspapers of the nation are main- 
tained through the income derived from department-store 
advertisements, while the total bill for this sort of pub- 
licity runs into dazzling figures. Important as is the 
advertising, however it is but an auxiliary in the art of 
selling, and is dependent for its effectiveness on many 
other factors. Not the least of these factors is seasonal 
business. 

Operating with an efficiency which is almost Robot-like 
in its precision, department stores nevertheless are at the 
mercy of this seasonal business. In the United States, 
certain seasons of the year mark the high levels in selling 
to the consumer, while in those seasons certain days are 
the objectives. These seasons are not like the thirteen- 
month year adopted by many of the stores; they occur in 
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most inconvenient manner, some of them coming two and 
three to to a month, others separated by periods of two 
months and more. Between these high spots in the selling 
year are several seasons when sales hit low levels. The 
stores seek to make up in the good seasons that which 
they lose in the bad. : 

Generally speaking, January and February are low 
months with the public still exhausted from Christmas 
extravagances; white sales in January and furniture and 
fur sales in February, seek to make up for other losses. 
March is a good month leading up to the great Easter 
parade-business in new spring clothes. April and May 
run along about on a level. June finds the public prepar- 
ing for summer homes and clothes, and for graduations 
and weddings. It is a splendid month. July and August 
are low months with furniture and fur sales again in 
evidence. Early September sees a pick-up, with school 
outfitting and Fall clothes the incentive ; home-furnishings 
departments all hold sales. October and November see 
the stores aiming for holiday business with Hallowe’en 
and Thanksgiving as landing-spots in a long jump. Christ- 
mas, which begins in the stores the day after Thanksgiv- 
ing and lasts until December 24, 9 P. M., is the high spot 
of the season, the time when everyone can be depended 
upon to buy more than he can afford; the season when 
human nature can be played upon to the greatest advan- 
tage. 

At all seasons of the year the advertising and publicity 
departments play upon the emotions of the public, offer- 
ing warmth and security in winter, comfort and freedom 
in the summer, exploiting with every ounce of energy and 
ingenuity the desire of the public to buy. Of all seasons, 
however, none offers the opportunity of Christmas. 
America, emotionally at least, is Christian at heart. 
Through the centuries this high feast of the year has been 
accompanied by giving gifts. The offerings of the Magi 
have been a tremendous influence down through the ages; 
the fact that the gifts were for the Christ Child largely 
has been overlooked. 

From the pulpits each Christmas-tide come laments that 
such a holy season of the year should be exploited com- 
mercially; in our own churches especially is it deplored 
that the Christ Child seems to be forgotten in the mad 
worship of Santa Claus and the commercial pseudo-reli- 
gion built around his legend. The over-emphasis of the 
commercial phase is a constant source of displeasure and 
real concern to hundreds of thousands of our co-religion- 
ists each year. Yet there seems to be no way in which 
to stem the annual Christmas commercial tide; too many 
billions of dollars are involved. The stores must have 
holiday business, under our present calendar, to sustain 
them; the Christmas holiday offers them their one big 
opportunity. So long as they retain promotion, adver- 
tising, and publicity men to man the retail guns, so long 
will Christmas remain the great commercial holiday in 
America. There: remains, however, one compensation ; 
Santa Claus. 

Most of the Christmas merchandise for 1931 was pur- 
chased last January. The bulk of the remainder was 
bought in July, the odds and ends will be picked up be- 
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tween that time and Thanksgiving. By mid-October sales 
promotion schemes and advertising campaigns are receiv- 
ing the keenest of attention from retailers. Most of them 
know already just what line of attack their promotion will 
take to reach the pockets of America’s millions of con- 
sumers. Since Christmas, in its very essence, is the feast 
of the child, every effort will be made to reach the parent 
through the child. No outlet is being overlooked to get 
at that buying power, nor are church, home and school 
immune from the promotional activities of the stores. 

By November 1, the retail stores are ready to begin 
the attack through press, display and letter. Articles lie 
in the hands of editors for the great offensive, toys by 
the billion are piled on the shelves, the holiday decora- 
tions are waiting to be hanged. Every Thanksgiving Day 
one of the great New York stores holds a tremendous 
procession of gigantic mannequins for the pleasure of the 
children; that day throughout the nation stores unveil 
their holiday windows, and many send automobile floats 
through the cities and towns in its sphere of influence. 
One great store in the South floods the schools with draw- 
ings of toys for the children to color. Other stores offer 
free excursions to school children to their toy depart- 
ments. Over night the country blossoms with Santa 
Clauses in white flowing beards, and all the familiar white 
and red trappings. Literature through the mail enters 
every home. Sunday-school entertainments are subsi- 
dized. Advertising and publicity for nearly a month 
shriek Christmas “ messages.” 

Santa Claus is the symbol and the idol of the commer- 
cial Christmas. On his broad shoulders depend the whole 
pomp and circumstance of the holiday season. Billboard 
Santas, balloon Santas, plaster Santas, Santas on advertis- 
ing, stamps, wrappings, Santas on posters, living Santas 
i) toy departments and street corners shout the commer- 
cial Christmas. Nursery rhymes, pirate tales, fairy stores, 
animal fables are auxiliaries. Bells, pictures of the Wise 
Men and the shepherds form the lesser background. No- 
where, thank God, will the Christ Child appear in all this 
mess. Christmas, the commercial Christmas, no longer is 
« Christian holiday ; its observance, in the matter of giving 
gifts to friends and children, has “ taken on” with Jew, 
Mohammedan, agnostic and atheist. Santa Claus is the 
symbol of the new Christmas; Santa is the “ fall guy.” 
The soul of St. Nicholas reflecting on this newer martyr- 
dom may well take heart at the protection his modern 
counterpart gives the Child he loved. 

Thanks to Santa Claus the place of the Christ Child at 
Christmas remains where it belongs; in the manger of the 
churches and in the hearts of believers. Thanks to Santa 
Claus the commercial taint passes by the lowly stall. Busi- 
ness, the business of the department store, must go on; 
fifty billions in income, work for millions of people, ex- 
hilarated production with its accompanying consumption, 
depend in no small part on the great holiday debacle. 
One shudders to think what might happen were the Christ 
Child adopted as the commercial symbol rather than the 
Santa Claus which may be folded away for another year, 
once the closing bell on Christmas Eve warns of the end 
of the retail holiday. 
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Education 





God and the Baccalaureates 
Rosert J. WHITE 


MONG the mirrors of American thinking, hardly 

any presents so accurate a reflection as the bacca- 
laureate address of the university and college. For com- 
meticement speakers at universities and colleges are usually 
mature and successful men, chosen with some care to 
deliver the institution’s final instruction to its graduates 
in the problems of life which confront them, and to give 
helpful suggestions as to the means and the manner of 
solving those problems. 

With this in mind, I read, recently, a collection of last 
season’s baccalaureate addresses, to find, if possible, the 
state of today’s American thought. As to the presence of 
serious ills in the body politic, and in the economic and 
moral life of the nation, all seemed in agreement. In 
particular, nearly all laid great emphasis on economic de- 
pression, and the significance of the change from the con- 
servative to the new liberal order. As to the guiding 
principles for the graduates to employ in curing these 
prevalent ills in so many phases of life, all suggested 
different remedies. Only the negative element seemed 
common—the omission of any reference to the problem of 
all problems—man’s purpose and destiny, his relation to 
God as the Author of life, and God’s law as the guiding 
principle in solving life’s problems. 

A brief examination of the newspaper accounts, usually 
quoting at length the addresses given at several of our 
universities and schools of national reputation, demon- 
strates this failure to bring graduates to the core of all 
considerations—the purpose of each individual life, and 
the necessary choice of principles to aid in solving life’s 
difficulties. Rev. Dr. R. C. Knox, speaking at Columbia 
University, told the graduates that “ with training in in- 
dependent judgment, the first service you render will be 
correctly to interpret the age in which we live.” Refer- 
ring to religion today, he said: “ There is widespread 
disagreement as to the prevalence of increasing indiffer- 
ence in religion or of fresh spiritual awakening among 
men.” Further: 

What do these and countless similar things mean? We need to 
know the facts, but we want more; we want to know the truth, 
which is the right interpretation of the facts. Have we the inde- 
pendent judgment, the clearer insight to recognize the spiritual 
forces in life which, if they are used, will enable us to become 
masters of events, and not the victims; for the mind of man can 
fashion for himself ideals and aims as yet unrealized, but which 
are realizable. 

Probably the most interesting of the season’s bacca- 
laureates was that given by the illustrious George Wick- 
ersham, chairman of the late Federal Crime Commission, 
at Syracuse University. ‘“ Everywhere one sees the de- 
cline of religious conviction and the waning influence of 
the church,” he said and picturesquely added: “ Funda- 
mental rules of right conduct, as expressed in the Ten 
Commandments, are lightly regarded by the young—and 
none too highly considered by the older people.” He 
notes that “the most significant fact that confronts the 
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student of modern delinquency is that the young men do 
not regard crime as morally wrong,” and then boldly con- 
cludes that “ education is the best and surest, and prob- 
ably the only effective means of saving countless young 
lives from the blighting influence of crime.” He turns 
the attention of the graduates to the “ continued weaken- 
ing of the influence of home and parents upon young 
people.” Self-government itself is in danger, and “ must 
be saved by the character and intelligence of the parents 
and teachers, by the inculcation in the minds of the 
young people of fundamental values, by persuading the 
youth of the land to incline their ears unto wisdom and 
apply their hearts to right understanding.” 

This conception of education as the panacea for the 
ills of our titae is also found in the address of Dr. E. E. 
Brown, at New York University. ‘‘ We shall give to 
education the leading place, with industry and commerce 
following ; we shall seek first the bread of the spirit, and 
in the light and strength that it can impart, we shall make 
provisions for our physical life.” The same approval is 
again given the social aspect in the address of Dr. George 
Kirchwey, at Mt. Holyoke, when he said: “ Every so- 
cially minded and socially educated man and woman may 
contribute to our emancipation from the moral chaos of 
our own industrial civilization.” 

In a few of the baccalaureate addresses, one finds great 
interest in the statement of the problem, and the sug- 
gested solutions. Dr. R. R. Wicks, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, speaking at Yale University, said: “ Where experi- 
mental living is the order of the day, the problem of self- 
control is the most pressing question facing this genera- 
tion. One group of people has been urging that self- 
control be directed by desire. This naive, popular phil- 
osophy is passing, like most other post-War manias. 
Necessity will compel us to think of a radical change of 
our whole system.” And he concludes, as suggesting a 
last, rather forlorn hope: “ It may be at last that we will 
begin to take Christ’s way of life seriously in arranging 
the life of the world.” At the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary 
of the Interior, warned the graduates that civilization is 
in a state of convalescence, and “ reaching out for some- 
one to help us get back on both féet and at the job 
again.” Unexpectedly he asserts that the need is for 
more “ experts.” 

President Lowell, speaking at his own Harvard Univer- 
sity, observed: “ But in general, wisdom does not appear 
to have increased. At times one feels that it has dimin- 
ished—due to rapid change—and so pervasive a feeling 
of novelty that the older maxims are often thought even 
less applicable that they really are; wisdom, both of indi- 
viduals and statesmen, is closely associated with a sense 
of responsibility for one’s actions. ...” He called atten- 
tion to the figurative speech of Mr. Justice Holmes, that 
“life is painting a picture, not doing a sum.” As the 
desirable philosophy of life, President Lowell recom- 
mended: “ Philosophy, based upon the measureless mean- 
ing of a man’s life, cannot fail to beget wisdom in thought 
and conduct.” 

As I read these typical American university baccalau- 
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reates, I saw that they truly reflected today’s American 
thought. There was the realization that all was not right 
—the “ declining influence of the home,” the “ threatened 
downfall of self-government,” the “failure to regard 
crime as morally wrong,” and the “chaos” of “ experi- 
mental living.” The suggested remedies were as well 
typically American—the glorification of education, uncon- 
nected with religious or moral training, hope in the effi- 
cacy of more “ facts” discovered by more “ experts ;” the 
vague reference to “ spiritual forces,” and the “ bread of 
life,” with no Divine meaning. God was not to be found 
in the baccalaureates, nor in the typical American think- 
ing. His name was, it seemed, studiously avoided, and 
His law as the pattern for the “ picture ” omitted entirely. 
As I pondered on the vague helplessness of the bacca- 
laureate orators, their lack of God, religion, and guiding 
principles, I happened to glance at the first lesson in the 
“Catholic Beginner’s Catechism” lying open before me. 
What a treasure of wisdom those two first questions could 
have added to the American baccalaureates. ‘“ What is 
man?” “ Man is a creature composed of body and soul, 
and made to the image and likeness of God.” “ Why did 
God make you?” “ God made me to know Him, to love 
Him, and to serve Him in this world, and to be happy 
with Him forever in Heaven.” 


With Scrip and Staff 


HE budding explorer, on the upper deck of the 

Alaska steamer that fine spring morning, viewed 
the veteran missionary from afar. It was the young man’s 
second visit to the frozen North since his recent gradua- 
tion from Harvard, this time in the company of his en- 
thusiastic Radcliffe bride. On his previous trip he had 
learned all about the Eskimo; and he had been reliably 
informed, as he explained to the enthusiastic one, that 
the missionaries were worse than useless. Unfortunately 
for his peace of mind, she had shown a little of that weak 
skepticism with which the fair sex will annoy the su- 
perior male. She knew he must be right, but still, she 
wanted to see for herself just where this uselessness came 
in. The opportunity was now at hand. 

“ Beloved,” said the progeny of the elmy Yard, “ be- 
hold one of those missionaries: living; in the flesh. Let 
me accost him, and inquire of him what good he pur- 
poses actually to render to the glorious Eskimo. You will 
witness his embarrassment and be convinced.” 

The accosting took place without difficulty, this being 
the custom of those northwestern climes, one unknown 
to the Fall River Line or to the Nantucket steamers. The 
missionary, though a veteran, had a buoyant, almost boy- 
ish bearing, and was revealed as being actually the Su- 
perior—a kind of traveling Abbot—of all the mission- 
aries in northernmost Alaska. He had spent incidentally 
the previous winter living in an Eskimo cabin and shar- 
ing the natives’ table d’hote of delicacies. Theirs is a pic- 
turesque bill of fare, but even the description of it can- 
not be read if you want to finish your sixty-cent meal 
at Childs’. Just what the Superior’s job is, the reader 
had better ascertain by personal inquiry. The said Su- 
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perior might explain that it is to make sure that the mis- 
sionaries’ clothes are properly pressed, and that fresh cut 
flowers are always laid on the table for supper. 

“So, Father, you are going back to work in the 
North?” asked the youth. 

“ And glad to get back, too,” replied the missionary. 

“Well, honestly, what good do you think you are do- 
ing to those Eskimos? I know you are teaching them to 
save their souls, and all that kind of thing; but I am 
not interested in that. What practical improvement do 
you think you can make in their lives?” 

The missionary sized up his inquirer; but whatever 
embarrassment he felt showed itself in a genial smile. 

“I think I can answer your question,” he replied. “ We 
do three things for those people. 

“ First, we clean them up. They live in filth, physical 
and moral. We teach them to be clean in body; and we 
teach them clean, moral habits of life. They learn to be 
clean; and they stay so. 

“Secondly, we free them from the abject dread of 
the sorcerer and medicine man. They see in the earth 
and sky no longer an abode of hostile demons, ready to 
pounce on them, to be placated by degrading supersti- 
tious practices. For our Christian Eskimo the world is 
the house of God, who has planned for their happiness, 
and who provides the means of sustenance for the body 
and soul. 

“Third, we protect them against the Government 
sharks, who impose upon them, and rob them. We show 
up adventurers and dishonest agents, and protect the 
rights of the natives.” 

After some further exchange of thought, the budding 
explorer returned to his bride, who was observing the 
conversation from afar. “ Sarah,” he remarked, “if I 
talk much longer with that man he will have me a mis- 
sionary like himself.” 





N the back of many people’s heads is the assumption 

that somehow the Church must be in the wrong; that 
paganism means greater freedom, and Christianity be- 
littles or diminishes life. 

A curious example of how this is taken for granted 
by those who are wise in their own ignorance was 
seen in the American Mercury for November of this year. 
The musical critic in that issue discussed the difference 
between various nations in their idea of rhythm and 
harmony. The reason the Western nations have a simpler 
form of musical rhythm than that of the East is the 
“arbitrary influence” of the Church “ at an early period 
in European history,” when “a rhythm of three was the 
only one permitted by the Church, as that was thought 
to express the Holy Trinity. . . . The rhythm of three 
was called perfectum,” and so on. “ Eventually a group 
of radicals came into the Church” and introduced two- 
four time. 

Such historical joking might just be credited to the 
Mercury's guffaw fund, were not the writer elsewhere 
serious, and were his assertions not so completely up- 
side down. The rhythms of “early” Church music— 
whatever that “early” may mean—are rooted in the 
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rhythms of pagan Greece and Rome. They derive partly 
from metrical, partly from rhetorical rhythms. What 
the Church did add, certainly what her music developed 
into, was an incredible lightness and flexibility, a soar- 
ing freedom from the rigid constraint of the musical 
measure. This freedom is obtained by the interplay of 
arsis and thesis, by the continual interweaving of two- 
beat and three-beat units, and furthermore by the group- 
ing of these units into larger and larger phrases, with 
a liberty far beyond the long-arched sweep of a Brahms 
or his later followers. 

Rhythm, says the greatest of all authorities on the 
music of the early Church, Dom Mocquereau, is not 
obliged by its nature to be peaceful and calm in its move- 
ments. “It has the power of expressing all the senti- 
ments which can shake the heart of man, from the purest 
peace and most perfect order, such as would befit the 
Christian singing the Divine praises, to the turmoil and 
tempest of the most violent passions.” But though peace- 
ful, the rhythm of the Church chant is free. The rigidity 
of modern two-beat or three-beat measures may be an in- 
heritance from the dance and the folk-song or madrigal, 
certainly not from the soaring chants of the monastery. 

The English writer Simpson, however, who wrote dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II on “ The Division of the 
Violin,” did see a singular illustration in the theory of 
music of the doctrine of the Trinity, in that “ three sounds 
placed by the interval of a third one above another, do 
constitute an entire harmony.” 





HE same issue of the Mercury came closer to reality 
when it undertook to sum up its statistics, detailed 
in two previous numbers, on the “ Worst American 
State.” I have no defence of the standards by which 
States are judged “ better” or “ worse.” Wealth, educa- 
tion, health, and public order are cited; but on none of 
these points are statistics final; and there are less tangible 
assets of community valuation which defy cataloguing. 

However, taking the American Mercury standards at 
their own estimation, and assuming they have been 
checked up as to accuracy, an interesting correspondence 
appears. 

The article quotes in part the percentages of Catholics 
in the general population, derived from the United States 
religious census of figures, reproduced in the American 
Catholic Almanac and Year Book for 1931, and observes: 

It appears from this that Catholics, unlike Baptists and Meth- 
odists, tend to be densest in the richest States, and to be scarcest 
in the poorest. Of the ten richest States . . . five are also among 
the first ten in the Catholic table, and of the ten poorest eight 
are among the last ten. 

In similar fashion we may take the descending grada- 
tion not in wealth alone, but in the average of all four 
points, and juxtapose to that column the Catholic figures, 
as given in full in the Almanac, with the percentages. 


Appxt. 1926 
Average Rank of States in Wealth, Catholic Catholic 
Education, Health, and Public Order Percentage Population 
Dc sc.ccewascacesensneeus 38.30 1,629,424 
IE as ss a who e-wawe ahedaae aes 34.75 557,747 
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ETRE EEE Ea RE ace ae 10.52 74,224 
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PTE 6c nc ctccsacamewebe ana 4.12 71,265 
TU I a Re eC his a ana cee gaia oe 96,471 
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aa thik swe kei a abbiana seus es 2.68 39,379 
I a a ini 1.59 38,605 
Peel. aa tag kaa awheeeu een ded<s 8.00 555,899 
ED sick de cinwedccdmeanecs ved 40.79 174,287 
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Cn 587,946 
NR er re 0.24 6,900 
I is au Cc cew ce aed aii 1.00 24,876 
DP; 1.056 occ tbeweneteadchas cen 1.33 24,743 
DE -Cneillne cent bxcdeeneaddrerabe 0.68 17,871 
iy SE is odcnecdcaccdsces 0.47 9.036 
EEE. PE ee aE ae 1.54 36,019 
Se ee ites Pwanieeies 1.62 32,705 


Some striking exceptions appear at once in this table. 
New Mexico, though fortieth in the list, has thus the 
second highest percentage of Catholics of any State in 
the Union. Louisiana also stands high, as does Arizona. 
These, however, are easily excepted from the general 
tendency by their particular racial make-up. As is seen 
from the Mercury’s other tables, Pennsylvania, though 
high in wealth, health, and public order, drops down in 
the field of education. 

Just what these figures may prove as to the actual 
influence on public welfare exerted by either the presence 
or absence of a large Catholic percentage, or of a large 
absolute number of Catholics, may be disputed. Too 
many factors enter into the matter and there are too 
many wide variations to force any universal conclusion 
from such elementary data. But the figures explode the 
supposed counter-demonstration, that the absence of 
Catholics from communities is a sign of progress. And 
with allowance for all factors, racial and otherwise, the 
discrepancy of the two extremes of the list commands 
attention. THe Pirerim. 
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GRATITUDE 


Him whom we slew for bringing to us life 
Now lies tonight an Infant on cold straw. 

A rift in the roof as large as the blade of a knife 
Lets the dark height look down on Him with awe. 


With our provision from the Caucasus 
We sent a blizzard to wrap Him in its fold. 
With our munificence this Lord of us 
We showered with the present of a snow-flake cold. 


We couldn’t be there. A pair of boards, a nail, 
Which make a kind of shelter to a cave, 

Could take our place. We knew they would not fail 
To give the Child a birth-place or a grave. 


But we had pressing business, great affair: 
Trying on crowns—the crown of course was His. 
We were off to London, Paris, everywhere, 
We had a special mission to Tabriz. 


DANIEL SARGENT. 


THEOTOKOS IMMACULATE 


Tis the end of the night! ’Tis the dawn of the day! ‘Tis a star, 
And a herald of heavenly victory beaming afar, 

Plunging a shaft in the breast of the dark, 

Harrowing hell with immaculate majesty. 

Open thy lips with the lay of a lark. 

Sing! for the Maiden hath mastered the Dragon of old. 

Sing! for the King is at hand, of the ages of gold. 


They assembled a synod in dusk and concocted a plan 

For a thwarting of God and the utter undoing of man. 
Darker than death is the thought of their breasts, 

Eagerly restless in hopeless unhappiness, 

Ever on wing to fulfil the behests 

Of the lord of the nethermost gloom and the father of death, 
Whose life is a lie and the fire of Hell is his breath. 


In a worm of the earth, in a grovelling spawn of the ground, 
Hath Lucifer, son of the morning, his wisdom inwound 

And he writhes to the feet of the Mother of men, 

Lone in her loveliness, blithe in her innocence, 

Flashes like flame on her wondering ken; 

Up he reareth his eyes to her orbs and his fangs to her ear 
And she hearkens and gazes and doffeth her armoring fear. 


Sins! and the well-springs of life are a fountain of doom; 
Sins! and the fruit of her womb is the food of the tomb. 
Woe after woe, under shadowing years, 

Pacing processional, groping irresolute, 

Traceth the bank of the River of Tears 

Down to the sea without harbor or beckoning shore, 
Down to the nebulous gulf of a night evermore. 


But out, like a star, flashed a word, that the Woman should win, 
Quell the Worm, be not fouled by the flood of inherited sin. 
Stark in the strength of a Babe to be born, 

Fathered eternally, mothered in Bethlehem. 

Fairer she comes than the orient morn, 

With the stars for her crown but she treadeth the mutable moon. 
Underfoot is her foe and her shield is the splendor of noon. 


Oh! faultless fair! 

Rue on our ruin with thy lovely eyes. 
Uplift our longing to the living Prize 
Thy breast shall bear. 


Mark J. McNeat, S.J. 
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Dramatics 


Plays, Good and Bad 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 





EW York’s present theatrical season, after very near- 

ly passing out on several occasions, is now able to 
sit up, with a few small cushions of success behind its 
back, and swallow a cup of praise. It has had half a 
dozen real successes, and several more “ near” successes. 
Some of its most loudly welcomed and exploited offer- 
ings have perished, while two or three others, heartily 
assailed by the critics, are living and apparently thriving. 
{ncidentally, it has made an actor of one leading dramatic 
critic, Mr. Alexander Woollcott, and has brought out a 
display of brotherly love and pride in him among his col- 
leagues which is as edifying as it is surprising. 

The play, “ Brief Moment,” in which Mr. Woollcott 
nightly appears, in addition to his matinee performances 
on the side, is written by S. N. Behrman, and presented 
by Guthrie McClintic at the Belasco Theater. It is sup- 
posed to star Miss Francine Larrimore, whose name ap- 
pears in brilliant electric lights over the theater entrance. 
But Mr. Woollcott’s portly and pervasive presence in the 
cast so thrilled his brother critics that Miss Larrimore 
was almost lost sight of in the opening reviews, and the 
present interest in the play is expressed by two ques- 
tions. Will the davenport in the Dean apartment continue 
to be up to its great task of supporting Mr. Woollcott’s 
bulk as he lolls on it and utters his epigrams? And will 
the audience be able to find the star during the progress 
of the play? 

It is all very amusing to everybody except Miss Lar- 
rimore, who is an excellent little actress and who does 
capital work in the comedy. But Mr. Woollcott’s lines 
are extremely witty and he delivers them admirably 
against the background of his luxurious couch, and the 
audience loves to see him sprawl there and shoot his shafts 
of wit at all the other characters. His is an ideal part, 
and it evidently realizes Mr. Woollcott’s dearest dream. 
To lie sfill and smoke and talk and be admired—what 
more could any one’s heart desire? 

There are others in the cast, of course. Roderick Dean, 
a young millionaire, representing one of New York’s best 
families, marries a cabaret girl whose past won't bear 
looking into, though she herself persistently looks into it 
and talks about it. An old lover crops up, and her hus- 
band is jealous and unhappy. Husband and wife part 
and then come together again. But who cares about all 
this when Mr. Woollcott is talking—and Mr. Woollcott 
is usually talking. There is a very good gangster in the 
play, good in the sense that his role is beautifully acted. 
But who cares about him, either? Mr. Alexander Wooll- 
cott is the play and will continue to be the play unless 
the davenport lets him down some night and hurts his 
feelings. Mr. Guthrie McClintic will do,well to have his 
stage carpenters watch that davenport carefully, and drive 
a few more tacks into it at intervals. 

“ Counsellor-at-Law,” by Elmer Rice, produced at the 
Plymouth Theater, is a good play, starring a fine actor, 
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Paul Muni. It is also a clean play, and there are not 
many of them in town this season. George Simon (Paul 
Muni) is a brilliantly successful criminal lawyer who has 
worked his way up from the New York tenements. 
Through the reception room of his imposing suite of 
offices arresting types pass before us: the murderess he 
has just saved from the chair; the tenement mother whose 
son is always in trouble with the police; the wife who 
does not love the great criminal lawyer, and the old Yid- 
dish mother who adores him. His staff breezes in and 
out: the girl secretary who loves him in secret; the little 
telephone girl who carries on her own love affairs in the 
intervals of her exacting duties; the love-lorn clerk who 
vainly woos the secretary; the ex-gangster saved from 
prison by Simon in the past and who saves Simon when 
the latter’s crisis comes. There is much good character- 
ization, much comedy, much pathos, and very little action 
in the first act; but at the end of it we know all about 
George Simon—a good fellow, shrewd, brilliant, generous, 
loyal, sympathetic, a lovable character with but one enemy 
—a jealous and unscrupulous rival. This rival very nearly 
breaks Simon in the end, but of course he is foiled at 
the finish, to be alliterative. That is the plot, if you can 
see it. It takes some looking for. During the search you 
will have a gorgeous evening at the theater, marked by 
laughs and thrills and an occasional lump in the throat. 
“ Counsellor-at-Law ” is one of the real successes on our 
stage this winter. 

“Sing High, Sing Low,” should be another, but it 
isn’t, quite. It would be if it held up to the promise of 
its first three or four scenes. It is one of those plays 
made up of two acts and many scenes, and it gives us the 
same insight into the stage lives of opera people that we 
are given of the routine of a criminal law office in “ Coun- 
sellor-at-Law.” We see the impresario’s suite, the wait- 
ing rooms, the worn-out old singers and the successful 
new ones. We follow their loves and hates and ambitions 
and jealousies. When the authors, Murdock Pemberton 
and David Boehm, reach their final act, however, they 
have their characters in such a tangled situation that they 
cannot extricate them. So they fall back on the over- 
worked sex theme and finish with two scenes which are 
as illogical as they are stupid. Up till this time the play 
has been clean, clever, sparkling. The sewer excursion at 
the finish merely wrecks the comedy and bores the audi- 
ence. That is why a play with a fine central idea and a 
lot of good comedy and excellent acting in it will not be 
with us long. It is represented by Walker Towne at the 
Sam H. Harris Theater. 

Lee Shubert’s revival of Sheridan’s “‘ School for Scan- 
dal,” with Ethel Barrymore as Lady Teazle—put on, of 
course at the Ethel Barrymore Theater—is one of the 
delights of the season, equally appealing to eye, ear, and 
brain. Incredible as it may seem, one can even hear the 
good old lines of the familiar classic, and that in itself is 
a joy in these days when most of our players are swallow- 
ing half their words. Also Miss Barrymore, in the superb 
costumes of this revival, is simply ravishing to the eye. 
Never has she looked lovelier; and she has not done 
better acting for years than she is doing at every per- 
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formance of this revival. If I could think of any higher 
praise to give her I’d write it down. As it is, I can only 
testify that the revival of “ The School for Scandal” is 
one of the most worth while attractions of the season, 
and no play-goer should miss it. 

Another Shubert success is “ Cynara,” a drama by 
H. M. Harwood and R. F. Gore-Browne, with Philip 
Merivale in the leading role, now on at the Morosco 
Theater. In “ Cynara” the authors treat a delicate theme 
with fine reserve and high dramatic power ; and the moral 
lesson of the play is one of the strongest on our stage. 

The story is this. Jim Warlock, a clean-minded, clean- 
living man, though deeply in love with his wife, is drawn 
during her absence into a love episode with Doris Lea, 
a working girl. It is a half-hearted affair on his side, the 
result of the girl’s infatuation for him and of the convic- 
tion of his intimate friend, John Tring, that Jim needs 
wider experiences. Jim gets no happiness from the asso- 
ciation and when his wife returns he breaks it off. The 
girl, though she has had other lovers, really loves him, 
and she kills herself when he leaves her. There is a cor- 
oner’s inquest, at which Jim, who throughout his life till 
now has lived up to the highest standards, is held up to 
public contempt as a philanderer and a pursuer of help- 
less maidens. It is assumed that Doris has been a “ good 
girl,” and Jim will not blacken her name to save himself. 
He remains silent, though the girl has told him of her 
past affairs. He is discharged with the sternest public 
reprimand. His career is wrecked. He is despised by 
strangers, even condemned by friends who do not under- 
stand the conditions. His wife, though publicly she stands 
by, is remote, unapproachable. In the end, of course, 
husband and wife come together again. But the appalling 
price Jim has paid for his one moral lapse in life makes 
every man in the audience look thoughtful. The direction 
of the play is all that it should be. Mr. Merivale as Jim, 
and Adrianne Allen as the unhappy girl, carry the burden 
and the honors of the acting—aided by Henry Stevenson 
in one of those well-known roles of philosophic man 
about town. 

The Civic Light Opera Company, under the direction 
of Milton Aborn, is giving us some charming revivals at 
the Erlanger Theater. Victor Herbert’s “ Naughty Mari- 
etta’” held the stage for weeks, to be followed by Rudolph 
Friml’s “ The Firefly.” Both of these musical offerings 
are enchanting things to take the children to, and there 
were a hundred delighted infants around me the day I 
saw “ The Firefly.” They loved it, and had reason to. 
So did the grown-ups in the audience, and certainly there 
is no more intoxicating light music anywhere than this 
Friml revival offers. But the press critics, while they 
approved the music, did not think the acting of the cast 
was up to the standard of its work in “ Marietta”; so 
“The Firefly” is to be taken off, unless someone has a 
sober second thought, and “ Marietta” revived again. It 
deserves any number of revivals; but so, in my humble 
judgment, does “ The Firefly.” Ask <he thousands of old 
and young who chortled delightedly through it. And 
oh, the satisfaction of listening to a comedian (Robert 
Capron) who can be funny without being vulgar! 
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REVIEWS 


The Flight From Reason. By Arnotp Lunn. New York: The 

Dial Press. $3.50. 

This is a very uncomfortable book—for materialists and pseudo- 
scientists. From the very first page, the author starts in belabor- 
ing his adversaries, nor are his blows wildly aimed or misspent. 
On the second page of the text (p. 20) he says: “To this day 
science, as Professor Whitehead, F.R.S., has remarked, has ‘ re- 
mained an anti-intellectual movement based on a naive faith.’” 
This was a direct and inevitable result of the Reformation’s appeal 
“from reason to experiment.” And Mr. Lunn immediately sub- 
joins (p. 21): “ Now the theme of this book is that flight from 
reason which was precipitated by the irrational philosophy preva- 
lent in Victorian scientific circles.” Bacon, Darwin and Huxley 
come in for a large share of the scolding, Lunn chiding Huxley 
much for not following his own counsel: “Sit down before fact 
as a little child.” Many a scientist has refused this counsel, for 
facts lead us to God; and over the work of the Victorian scien- 
tists was written a gross theophobia, about which Lunn writes 
splendidly in chapter nine, as he does about “Bias” in chapter 
ten. In his chapter “ Limitations of a Specialist,” following Ches- 
terton, he makes a strong plea for the “amateur” critic of scien- 
tific theories since, after all, he is, herein, on precisely the same 
footing as the specialist. The specialist as specialist collects facts. 
With the collected facts both the specialist and the “amateur” 
begin, and they both reason logically therefrom. Though the chap- 
ter on psychical research is not up to the standard of the rest, the 
book richly repays reading, the one outstanding lesson being: 
“There is no more reason to distrust science than the multiplica- 
tion table, but there is good reason to distrust organized scien- 
tific opinion” (p. 316), for “it. is a great mistake to hitch one’s 
wagon to a shooting star” (p. 296). F. P. LeB. 





Religious Realism. Edited by D. C. Macitnrosu. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.90. 

The Reality of God; Religion and Agnosticism. By Baron 
FRIEDRICH VON Hicer. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. $4.00. 

“Religious Realism” is a collection of sixteen essays of the 
psycho-analytic, pan-evolutionary type, that come under the col- 
lective title only by negative relationship. The authors are Ameri- 
can professors of philosophy and theology, but their verbological 
involvements would rather connote Teutonic provenance of a 
Kant-Hegelian stock. Failure in voluminous verbiage to furnish 
religion one definite reality brings their documents under the 
classification of St. Jude, “clouds without water, carried about by 
the wind”; and their attempts to revivify long discarded ideations 
seem branded by his second similitude: “trees of the autumn, 
unfruitful, twice dead, plucked up by the roots.” In fact their 
fantasies had more frequently found burial; and each of the grave- 
diggers of religion plucks up what little roots the others had left. 
The constant remainder is religion without God; for while most 
are pantheistic, the nearest approach to Divine Reality is the 
presentation by Dr. Wright of Harvard of a Personal God as a 
permissible though unneeded hypothesis, for Emergent Evolution 
can explain duty, conscience, and morality without it. Dr. Horton, 
an Oberlin theologian, would establish religion without certainty 
by “ Authority without Infallibility”” in an eclectic school of Liber- 
alist Protestants, despite their experience that “the more authori- 
tarians, the less authority,” and his own uncertainty of the nature 
of his Deity or the processes of reaching Him. But he is quite 
certain, with the rest, that Christ has no claim. These divaga- 
tions would amuse, were it not tragic that their godless nega- 
tions should be presented as religion in such radiating centers as 
Yale, Harvard, Barnard, Columbia, Chicago, Williams, Smith, 
Duke, Dartmouth, Oberlin, and Union Theological Seminary. To 
all such negating problems and processses Baron von Higel has 
left an adequate and peculiarly appropriate solvent in “ The Reality 
of God; Religion and Agnosticism.” Though but fragments of 
larger projected works they present, as edited by E. G. Gardner, 
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his capable executor, proof complete, coordinated from a rich 
variety of psychological, ethical and historical sources by true 
scientific thinking, of “the one and harmonious, strong and self- 
sufficing Reality of God.” These also are professorial disserta- 
tions, composed for the Gifford Lecture courses of Edinburgh 
University, and they follow closely the heavier German tracks 
of our American devotees of Teutonic doubt. Kant, Leibnitz, 
Hegel, Spinoza, Hume, Spencer, Tyndall and a number of lesser 
lights or shadows of theistic, pantheistic or eclectic agnosticism 
are taken up severally with a masterly but kindly hand, which, 
while putting an inerrant finger on their errancies, satisfies un- 
failingly the natural seekings of reason and yearnings of volition, 
at least for all who recognize that finite mind, of its nature, 
cannot compass the infinite. An erudite study of Sir Charles 
Lyall is more extended than that agnostic deserves; but perhaps 
more persuasive, as more relevant to the religious unrealists, is 
the author’s touching insistence on humility and cleanness of heart 
as conditions for seeing God and His truths in the religion He 
has lovingly ordained for the children of men. Baron von Hiigel’s 
fragments on Reality and Religion supplies a rounded text to the 
writers of “Religious Realism,” and should provide a_ helpful 
teaching guide for orthodox and unorthodox alike. M. K, 





The International Court. By Epwarp Linpsty. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.75. 

Judge Lindsey’s book will be found particularly useful during 
the coming year or two, when the question of American participa- 
tion in the World Court, or Permanent Court of International 
Justice, is bound to come more and more before the public. The 
growth of the World Court is described historically, beginning 
with the rise of international law, the growth of international 
society, and the establishment of The Hague Conference. The 
plan, scope, and organization of the World Court are then dis- 
cussed. The various advisory opinions rendered by the court are 
summed up, as are also its principal decisions. The arrangement 
of matter is clear and logical, and helpful for those who are not 
attracted to technical language. There are some interesting his- 
torical facts concerning the early sea codes of medieval Europe. 
In his presentation, however, of the theoretical basis of interna- 
tional law the author, though he pays tribute to the pioneer work 
of Vasquez and Suarez in proposing a real society of States, suffers 
from the lack of any clear concept of what law itself is. Since 
Divine authority and Divine sanctions to international justice 
are left out of the picture, the description of the growth of inter- 
national principles in modern times is necessarily somewhat vague. 
One can hardly agree that the “recognition of individual per- 
sonality” was the product only of Roman Law, and not of Chris- 
tianity, which is passed over as a force in the formation of the 
international conscience. The practical features of Judge Lindsey’s 
book, however, outweigh its speculative deficiencies. The statutes, 
protocols, and other essential World Court documents are given in 
an appendix. 5.1. F. 





Early Printing in Michigan. By Dovcitas C. McMurrrie. Chi- 
cago: John Calhoun Club. $8.00. 

In this compendium, which makes available a bibliography of 
the issues of the Michigan press from 1796 to 1850, the author 
also gives us a very valuable chapter of Catholic American his- 
tory. He shows in facsimile, and by a portrait, what our first 
weekly, the Michigan Essay, or the Impartial Observer, and its 
founder, the Rev. Gabriel Richard, looked like. “The story of 
Father Richard and his press,” he says, “is one to stir the imagi- 
nation of even the most matter-of-fact reader of the present day. 
Richard was a great man from every point of view.” The many- 
sided activities of this remarkable priest missioner, first cultural 
leader in Michigan, educator, patriot, and our only sacerdotal Rep- 
resentative in the halls of Congress, will now find a much wider 
and better appreciation, as the outstanding citizen of the territory 
that became the great State of Michigan, through the details pre- 
sented in this book. It is specially notable that the earliest prod- 
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ucts of the press Father Richard set up in the then wilderness 
(1809) should be school books and an amazing variety of religious 
works, in both English and French. The long list indicates a use 
and demand for instructive literature that might profitably be 
followed in this more sophisticated present. In his good work 
Father Richard had several lay assistants, and the author is care- 
ful that they also should have honorable mention in this fine acces- 
sion to our Catholic historical records. a. F. Mm: 





Stresemann. By ANTONINA VALLENTIN-LucHAIRE. Translated 
by Eric Sutton. New York: Richard H. Smith, Inc. $4.00. 


This is a biography of Gustav Stresemann, thought by some to 
have been the greatest German statesman since Bismarck. As 
Chancellor, Stresemann was confronted with all the gigantic prob- 
lems that arose from the application of the Versailles Treaty. 
His policies had always to be supported by a twofold struggle ; 
first with his own home Government, and again, amid totally 
different surroundings, with the Council of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. This double exertion demanded in each case the last 
ounce of strength, courage and intelligence that Gustav Stresemann 
possessed. His courage and intelligence never faltered, but the 
strain on his physical strength was beyond human endurance. He 
died comparatively a young man, though not until he had almost 
succeeded in accomplishing the highest object of his ambition, 
“the liberation of German soil,” by the ratification of the Young 
Plan. The reading of this book grows tedious, for the authoress 
has not taken advantage of the frequent dramatic incidents where 
literary canons expect a progressive narrative to close in the sat- 
isfying shock of a climax. She has related really thrilling events 
often languidly. This deficiency however may be partially due to 
the necessary limitations of translation into a foreign language! 
As supplementary reading the student of history will find this 
book valuable. The writer clearly had very intimate knowledge 
of the great stateman’s views, hopes, and methods. “ Stresemann’s 
Mission” by Dr. Albert Einstein serves as an introduction to this 
work. That introduction should be carefully read before going on 
with the book itself. M. J. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Spiritual Reading.—Again Father Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., 
will gladden the hearts of many and make their Christmas blessed 
with a spiritual joy, for he has just issued “ My Changeless 
Friend. Sixteenth Series” (Apostleship of Prayer, New York. 
30c.). This attractive booklet of holy thoughts and meditations 
continues its consoling and comforting mission of aiding those 
pilgrims who are marching heroically close to the King. In short 
chapters full of human interest and practical wisdom, the author 
leads the soul to reasonable distrust in oneself, to unbounded 
confidence in Divine Providence, and to a more intimate union in 
thought and action with Our Changeless Friend. 

One will hardly find a more appealing book for Christmas than 
the devotional gem, “ Heart Talks With Jesus. Fourth Series,” 
compiled and published by Rosalie Marie Levy (Box 158, Sta. D. 
New York. $1.00). In a beautiful booklet elegantly printed and 
arranged, the author has collected precious gems of meditation, 
spiritual reading, prayers, and poems from the treasure-house of 
Catholic writers. It is a collection which will please the most 
fastidious; and in its pages the simple as well as the learned 
will find morsels for a spiritual banquet. 

In Catholic circles the name of Theresa Neumann has grown 
familiar in recent years. In “The Heavenly Visitations of Kon- 
nersreuth” (St. Paul: College of St. Catherine), her marvelous 
story is briefly told, translated by Sister Alphonsine from the 
German of the Rev. Dr. Franzmathes, who, in collaboration with 
the Rev. M. Burtschell, recounts enthusiastically and sympatheti- 
cally the striking phenomena surrounding the holy maiden and 
subjects them to a critical examination. While warning the 
reader that the Church has not pronounced on them and that 
great caution is always to be exercised in explaining such phe- 
nomena, the author is clear about his own judgment that Theresa 
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Neumann’s marvels have God as their source and are being 
allowed for His glory. 


An Hour with the Poet—In his third book of poems, 
“Candles in the Wind” (Dial Press. $2.00), a collections oi 
exquisite quatrains, Rev. Charles J. Quirk, S.J., continues to de- 
light his friends and win more admirers among the lovers oi 
poetry. The subjects are varied; the thoughts suggestive and ful! 
of surprise; and almost every quatrain sparkles with jewels of 
vivid word-painting and haunting connotation. Brother Leo con- 
tributes a charming preface in which he lauds the lyric quality oi 
Father Quirk’s songs. “Candles in the Wind” will be found on 
many a Christmas tree, and the light of these songs will add to 
the brightness of Christmas cheer. 

Sometimes one experiences the lifting of spirit to the skies and 
to the stars in the vocal beauty of a full garden drenched with 
the sweetness of the night, or in the warm, fragrant twilight of 
a dim pine woods. A kindred feeling comes to one who reads 
“My Candle and Other Poems” (Benziger. $1.00), by Mother 
Francis d’Assisi of the College of New Rochelle. The flame oi 
the candle she has lighted is reflected in her verse with delicate 
gaiety: and occasionally, as in her poems of the Stations of the 
Cross, with sombreness. In this slim volume are poems of ex- 
quisite grace in which a noble soul and’a loving heart and the 
trials of the tedious business of living have been woven into a 
finely meshed strand of gifted understanding. The introduction by 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J., adds a lustre to a charming gift volume 
of worthwhile verse. 

In “ Verses” (Scribner. $2.00) by “ Barry Vail,” we have a very 
enjoyable collection of poems, largely domestic in tone and homely 
in expression. The author has succeeded very well in putting 
forth many deft penetrations into the subtler mysteries. In this 
he excels his other attempts to chant in the Kipling strain. Sev- 
eral of the selections, namely “Loneliness” and “My Shep- 
herdess”” are decidedly reminiscent of Alice Meynell. All in all, 
the author is much finer in his interpretations of essentials than 
in his several attempts at dialogue and dialect. 

Mr. Masefield’s latest book of verse, “ Minnie Maylow’s Story, 
and Other Tales and Scenes” (Macmillan. $2.50), is a rather dis- 
appointing collection on the wholei. There is, here and there, the 
old magic of thought and phrase; but there is nothing that Mase- 
field has not accomplished with greater skill and vision. The 
Masefield reader, however, cannot complain of lack of variety. 
For there are long poems and short; legends of Greece and Troy; 
stories of ancient and modern England. There is even a poem done 
in the Chaucerian manner. This is Mr. Masefield’s first book of 
poetry since his appointment as England’s Poet Laureate. 

It were very desirable that the custom, on the rise, we 
fear, with publishers and poets, of editing a volume of “ Collected 
Poems” and then following the same with further productions, 
would be abandoned. The result is injury to the publishing trade 
and to the author’s work. The thin volume “ Strict Joy, and 
Other Poems” (Macmillan. $1.25) does not add a whit to James 
Stephens’ former work. Brief lyrics, some new forms, a few 
strikingly chiseled phrases, but none of the wing-free flights of 
“The Golden Bird,” none of the Kipling swank, no more full- 
cadenced lines appear in the volume before us. If Mr. Stephens 
had given us more lyrics like 

Nothing is easy! Pity then 

The poet more than other men. 
we should not quarrel with him. He would be true to himself and 
to his readers. 





Philosophy.—In a book hardly longer than a good-sized en- 
cyclopedia article, C. E. M. Joad tries “to give a brief outline 
of some famous systems of philosophy,” selecting “those which, 
besides possessing a title to inclusion on their own account, lend 
themselves more or less readily to the purposes of popular ex- 
position.” No one should, therefore, expect too much breadth or 
depth from his “Great Philosophies of the World” (Cape and 
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Smith. 60c.), but when one is told that St. Thomas “goes out 
of his way to insist upon the necessity of the body to the soul, 
in order that there may be a soul at all,” one is warned to accept 
warily the author’s statements about less-known and _less-lucid 
ohilosophers. 

Though an attempt to impress the sensibleness of Christianity 
upon intelligent men and women, “ Christianity and Common 
Sense” (Oxford University Press. $1.00), by G. I’. Bradby, can 
hardly be conceded to measure up to the norms of either ortho- 
dox Christianity or good philosophy. The ultimate sanction, we 
are told, for the truth of Christianity is a personal spiritual ex- 
perience. Indeed, “there are certain obstinate facts about life 
and Nature which suggest that the Christian ‘truths’ are not only 
unproved but improbable.” To state that “it makes no difference 
whether we say that God is energy or that He creates it,” is 
hardly a common-sense statement. There is a good deal of mod- 
ernism in the little brochure, as when the reader is told that we 
must doubt the authenticity of certain passages in the Gospels; 
that it is impossible to believe that Christ expressly claimed to 
be the Messiah; that He did not claim to know everything that 
God knew. Furthermore, we are told that if we are to enter into 
Christ’s conception of God, “we must divest ‘justice’ of all its 
associations with courts of law, the awarding of prizes, and most 
of all with those terrible pictures of the ‘Last Judgment’ which 
for so long have haunted the imagination of orthodox Chris- 
tians.” The Resurrection as traditionally uaderstood is rejected. 
The little volume is a typical illustration of what intellectual 
vagaries the private interpretation of Scripture, justified by ortho- 
dox Protestantism, can lead to. 





Books Received.—Jhis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

ANTHOLOGY oF AvuGUSTAN Poetry, An. Compiled and edited by Frederick 
T. Wood. $2.00 Macmillan. 

Carps aND Kincs. Johannes Tralow. $2.50. Long and Smith. 

Curist’s Twetve. Rev. F. J. Mueller. $1.25. Bruce. 

CLaveR ALMANAC FOR THE AFRICAN Missions, 1932. 25c. 
St. Peter Claver, St. Louis. 

Common Sense Apout Reticion. Rev. McVeigh Harrison, O.H.C. $2.50. 
Holy Cross, West Park, N. Y. 

Der Grosse Herper. Vol. I: A—Battenberg. $9.50. Herder. 

Frrenpty Way, Tue. Edgar A. Guest. $1.25. Reilly and Lee. 

GALILEE AND Pornts West. Jonathan Tree. $1.50. Dial Press. 

GarLanp For Joun Donne, A. Edited by Theodore Spencer. $2.50. 
Harvard University Press. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN Recton, Tue. Ellen C. Semple. $4.00. 
Holt. 

Giets or Lire. Emil Ludwig. $4.00. Little, Brown. 

Guive to St. Parricx’s, New York. Augustin McNally. 35c. 
McNally, 15 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. 

Hoty Man. J. Harvey Hall. $2.00. .Macmillan. 

ImperIAL THEME, Tue. G. Wilson Knight. $1.50. Oxford. 

Jeanne Mance. J. K. Foran. Herald Press, Montreal. 

Mrintature History or Opera, A. Percy A. Scholes. /75c. 

Music Hour, Tue. Teacher’s Guide for the Fifth Book. $1.80. 
Burdett. 

My CHANGELEss Frienp. StxTeentTH Series. Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 
30c. Apostleship of Prayer. 
New Conceptions oF MatTrTer, THE. 
Proyects 1n ELemMentTary ENGLISH. 
Satin Suiprer, Tue. Paul Claudel. $5.00. 
Sranparp CaTALoGc For Pvustic LIpraries. 


Sodality of 


Brown, 


Oxford. 
Silver, 


C. G. Darwin. $3.00. Macmillan. 
John B. Opdycke. $1.98. Oxford. 
Yale University Press. 

Sctence anp Uservut Arts 


Section. Compiled by Minnie Earl Sears. $3.50. H. W. Wilson. 

Srory or THE Conreperacy, Tue. Robert Selph Henry. $5.00. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

Survey oF INTERNATIONAL Arratrs, 1930. Arnold J. Toynbee. $7.00. 
Oxford. 

Tastes or Foop Vatvues. Alice V. Bradley. $2.00. Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Til. 


Toto at THE Exprtorers Crus. Edited by Frederick A. Blossom. $3.50. 
Albert and Charles Boni. 

Trenps 1n University Epvcation. Compiled by James G. Hodgson. 90c. 
H. W. Wilson. 

Twenty-one. Erdman Harris. $1.50. Long and Smith. 

Two Acatnst Scottanp Yarp. David Frome. $2.00. Farrar and Rine- 
hart. 

Virco Froetts. Robert de Langeac. 18 francs. Lethielleux. 

VocaL Wispom. William Earl Brown. $2.00. The author, New York. 

Writtnc Art, Tue. Bertha W. Smith and Virginia C. Lincoln. $2.50. 


Houghton, Mifflin. 
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Temperamental Jane. High Table. The Flame on 
Ethirdova. Love of Mario Ferraro. Grand Old Man. 


Jane Welsh, the intelligent, quick-tempered, and neurotic wife 
of Thomas Carlyle, is the subject of Grove Wilson’s mixture of 
novel and biography, “ Temperamental Jane” (Ives Washburn. 
$2.50). While it is abundantly meritorious, it demonstrates clear- 
ly the compromises that must be made in order to appeal at once 
to the lover of fiction and the reader of history. The detailed 
erection of the factual background hampers the novel’s action, 
while the sentimental touch and forced dramatic scenes are ob- 
viously out of place in serious biography, which suffers also 
from interpretations of motive, and analyses of subjective states 
that must, in the nature of things, be only gratuitous. The charac- 
ter of Carlyle, especially during the years before his “ French 
Revolution” brought him fame, is effectively presented. 

There seems to be no end of the novel of repression. Once 
again in “High Table” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50), by Joanna 
Cannan, we have the usual account of the bookish clergyman’s 
son who flees from the heat of life to the shelter of college towers, 
this time St. Mary’s, Oxford, where he rusts away with logic. 
Theodore Fletcher would indeed be a rather pitiful character if 
one could believe that he had any probability of existence. There 
is, however, a contradiction running throughout the book which 
seems to nullify the author’s thesis that happiness can only be 
obtained through participation in life. Theodore is represented at 
the same time as a man who is anxious above all things to avoid 
the contacts that the usual active existence of man necessarily 
entails and as the dissatisfied scholar who bitterly resents the 
exclusiveness of his profession. The theme of the novel leads the 
characters about by the nose. 

Style is the best part of “ The Flame on Ethirdova” (Appleton. 
$2.00), by Hector Bolitho. The author has caught the quaint, 
graphic etching of a medieval chronicler relating things of per- 
sonal knowledge. We see Father Philip and Brother Hubert just 
as Mr. Bolitho sees them. It is relaxation in a monastery through 
the gradual spiritual ruin of a Superior that makes up the episo- 
dical story. But in the selection of the material, one feels, too 
much of the morbid has been included. It is highly psychopath- 
ological. If this were the Middle Ages, we would be obliged to 
revise our impressions of that robust period; but it is Middle 
Ages as they appear through the medium of modern realism. The 
recalling of an atmosphere is difficult; it is achieved here but in- 
differently well. Nevertheless, the writer tells the story he chooses 
to tell vividly and compellingly enough to leave a lasting impres- 
sion. 

There are certain types of the romantic novel which in their 
excess of vitality leap into eccentricity and exaggeration. “ Love 
of Mario Ferraro” (Simon and Schuster. $2.50), by Johann 
Fabricius, is unfortunately one of them; unfortunately, because 
there are many incidents in this vigorous tale which are indeed 
refreshing after reading much of the hack fiction hammered out 
by professional magazineers. Exuberance, vividness, directness are 
all present, sometimes in alarming quantity, but the author rarely 
manages to penetrate into his hero beyond the ordinary tempes- 
tuous sensations. The book suffers, particularly towards the end, 
by its emphatically episodic character. 

A business man, a millionaire as he reaches his sixties, whose 
only failure in life has been in the management of his money- 
grasping wife, sons, and daughters, is this “Grand Old Man” 
(McBride. $2.00) by Dyke Acland. Colonel Acland delineates 
with sure strokes the sterling character of John Dinmont, Mon- 
treal millionaire, powerful in financial circles, yet so kindly by 
nature that he is never master in his own household. The story 
deals with the present day problems this successful failure’s mer- 
cenary wife and children present in the last decade of his life. 
How Dinmont, whose chief aim in life has been to make his 
family happy, puzzles his way to a partial solution and how he 
finds contentment in his granddaughter, Margey, who is a real 
chip of the old block, will make interesting reading. Especially 
to husbands and fathers, “Grand Old Man” will furnish object 
lessons aplenty. 
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words. The editors aré not responsible for opinions expressed 
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munications. 


Fifteen-minute Masses 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Vienna weekly review, Schénere Zukunft for November 22 
(No. 8, vii. Jahrg.) prints on page 189 a statement of which the 
following is a translation: “In the United States notices are 
posted on the church doors in many places with the promise: ‘In 
this church Mass lasts only fifteen minutes.’” This outrageously 
incredible statement appears in the summary of an article written 
by Dr. Johannes Pinsk for the Liturgische Zeitschrift, published 
by Friedrich Pustet of Regensburg. As AMEerIcaA is frequently 
quoted in the Schénere Zukunft, I ask you to print this protest 
in the hope that its editor will apologize for repeating what I 
think you will agree with me is a calumny about our American 
Catholics—priests, people, and Bishops. I cannot imagine a single 
priest in the United States posting such a notice or a parish in 
which, if it were posted, indignant protests from the people would 
not bring immediate action on the part of the Bishop. Does any 
of your readers know of a single case of this kind? What about 
the gullibility of those who can swallow such yarns about us? 

New York. Joun Corsetr, S.J. 


Favoring the Ryan Plan 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your favorable editorial comment on Dr. Ryan’s plan to sub- 
stantially relieve the present deplorable extent of national un- 
employment is worthy of merit. There are a few additional 
facts which should be brought to attention. When Dr. Ryan 
made this proposal, the Government had just placed a two-per- 
cent loan for about a half billion dollars. It was oversubscribed 
five times. The Government was offered $2,500,000,000. I feel 
that at that time a twenty or thirty year “ Prosperity Loan,” tax 
free, might have been floated at a two-per-cent rate of interest. 
Money was plentiful; investors had even then lost faith in almost 
every other form of security. It seemed that only the Government 
could bring out this wealth from its frozen position. The banks 
were paying little, if any, interest on daily balances. If this 
money could have been secured at two per cent, it would have 
cost the Government but $100,000,000 a year interest charges. 
I believe that the very fact that the Government was prepared 
to expend this vast sum of money would in itself have tended 
to restore general prosperity, because we all know that at least 
ninety per cent of the cause of the depression is due to a lack 
of confidence. It might not have been neceessary to spend more 
than two or three billion dollars. 

It has been pointed out that only one-sixth of our loss in busi- 
ness volume can be attributable to the lessening of our export 
trade. It is estimated that our export trade gives us only a 
normal balance of $3,000,000,000 in our favor as against an esti- 
mated total turnover each year in the United States of nearly 
$150,000,000,000. World conditions had not so very much to do 
with it in 1929. 

Another point is that our wealthy men, the men who pay the 
taxes directly, would not have protested against such a proposal. 
Of the 120,000,000 people in this country only 2,500,000 pay taxes. 
If we figure it on the basis of the family, we find that of the 
30,000,000 families in the country less than ten per cent pay any 
taxes directly to the Government. I think it is generally felt that 
about ten per cent of the people in the United States control over 
ninety per cent of the wealth. In effect the profits to be made 
from the exvenditure of this five-billion-dollar loan would. in a 
few years, find their way back into the pockets of these tax- 
payers. These profits would have more than offset the cost and 
amortization charges of this five-billion-dollar loan. What has 
actually happened? By not undertaking such a gigantic measure 
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these same 2,500,000 people have seen their wealth decrease to 
the extent of over $50,000,000,000. 

I think it was a mistake to rely on the judgment of two of 
the wealthiest men in the United States at that time as to the wis- 
dom of such a plan. I refer to Mr. Mellon and Mr. Mills, the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary, respectively, of the United 
States Treasury. I believe they considered their own increased 
taxation, without realizing that in paying it they would save 
perhaps half of their wealth. The wealthy man in America must 
appreciate that in times of great unemployment and depression 
there is only one group that our Government can turn to. The 
Government is the only agency which can legally take from the 
rich to care for the poor. There is no escape. It is far bettter 
for them to contribute at once in increased taxation than to 
suffer the greater depreciation of their fortunes, which rest mainly 
on the prosperity of the people as a whole. 

Is it now too late to put Dr. Ryans’ plan into effect? The 
Government would have to pay a higher rate for this loan; the 
wealthy people are not in half as good a position to take this 
loan and to pay the increased taxes. It is a question whether 
the Government could float such a loan at a reasonable rate. The 
last loan of $750,000,000 was not oversubscribed. I liken the 
situation to a seriously ill hospital patient. In the beginning a 
strong stimulant may bring about a quick recovery. When the 
patient is at death’s door, another course of treatment is required. 
We know that our patient, the United States, will recover; but 
it will be a slow recovery. The patient has passed the crisis 
and only natural forces can restore him to health. These forces 
are now operating. Later on some injections of a stimulating 
medicine should be administered. After that the restoration to 
full health should be rapid. 


New York. Tuomas F. Daty. 


But How Did Eddie Cantor Get Into This? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of AMERICA for November 21, Father Talbot wrote 
interestingly of speckled books; but, in the course of his doing so, 
he also wrote speckled history. His article might well be entitled 
“Father Talbot’s Miracle.” 

I simply cannot conceive of his being unfamiliar with Scotland 
and her history, yet his statement that it is a land made “ famous” 
by so many wits hardly bespeaks an appreciation of the good 
work she has accomplished through the years, however small, 
comparatively small, the amount of that good work may be. 

Whatever fame that country merits has been earned well with- 
out the aid of Lauder, Cantor, Fife, Rogers, and their ilk. 

It would seem even more clashing than coincidental that in the 
corresponding issue of the Commonweal G. P. McEntee, in the 
course of her description of the meeting of the Catholic Social 
Guild of Great Britain, which was held at the Oxford Summer 
School last July, said: “So decisive in discourse were the dele- 
gates of the Scottish contingent that I was not surprised to hear 
one Englishman comment jocosely to another: ‘No wonder they 
rule over us!’ Verily, they were of the stuff from which bankers 
and prime ministers are made.” (In view of current opinion the 
first-named propensity of those Scots is quite opposite.) 

In this instance it is quite evident that the Englishman’s remark 
was evoked by something not the result of the efforts of wits. 

I, humbly, for one, would have it that Scotland were still head- 
ing in the course that she held in the days of Wallace, Bruce, 
Margaret, and Mary, for her real worth would then be more truly 
apparent. 

Nevertheless, despite her lapse, she has done well; she has even 
graciously consorted with the humorists to purvey a place for 
their points, so to speak, while working well in more worthy ways. 

Surely it is not impertinent to say that things have gone awry 
if Scotland has become “famous” through the work of wits; 
conversely, the problem is more perplexing if she has not fame 
(at least enough of it to remember her by) for what she has 
accomplished. 


Bayonne, N. J. Tuomas MACFARLANE. 





